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TRANSLATE CONVICTION INTO ACTION! 














WE FOUGHT TOGETHER on the beachheads of Anzio and Normandy. 
We worked together in war plants and patrolled the streets as air raid wardens. 
We made Red Cross supplies, gave to war relief, bought war bonds. 


ALL AS AMERICANS: 
White and Negro; Jew and Gentile; native and foreign-born. 
TOGETHERI 


LESSONS OF THE WAR have been too deeply learned to be quickly forgotten. 
Victory, we learned, could not be won without unified teamwork. 
Teamwork that overleaps differences of race and creed. 


TODAY WE FACE THE JOB of reconstructing American life into an enduring edifice of Peace 
and Democracy. This job, too, we can, we must, do TOGETHER! 


BUT HOW IS IT DONE? How translate war-tested emotions into peace-building action? 
By moving toward specific objectives? 
By joining organizations dedicated to those objectives? 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE IS ONE ANSWER. Dedicated to interracial teamwork, it trans- 


lates democratic conviction into constructive action. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS of proven accomplishment in social action; service during two war and 
postwar periods. 
Local affiliates in 53 cities through 350 full-time staff members reaching one-half of the 
urban Negro population. 


CONSTANT OBJECTIVES are emphasized by daily accomplishments. 
Equal job opportunity for all; equal pay rewards for equal skills. 
Decent homes for ill-housed Negro neighborhoods. 

Better health among one-tenth of our national population. 
Education and training for Negro children and youth. 


AMERICAN TEAMMORK is a fundamental feature of Urban League activity. Negroes and 
whites studying, planning and working together—bringing rewards to privileged and un- 
derprivileged alike—offering in actual practice an ancient American tradition—making 
equal opportunity a shining American reality. 


TO THIS CAUSE the National Urban League summons your support and membership. 
. 


Send your check or request for information to 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of affiliates see page 150 
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HOMES FOR ALL VETERANS 


@ By WILSON W. WYATT 
National Housing Expeditor and Administrator 
of the National Housing Agency 


N January 2, I came to Washington at 

the request of the President of the 

United States to study the critical hous- 
ing shortage which confronts America, and to 
recommend and execute a plan of action. After 
conferring extensively with groups and indi- 
viduals from industry, labor, veterans, and Gov- 
ernment, and examining the principal available 
data, two inescapable facts emerged: First, 
there is an urgent need for some 3,000,000 
moderately and low priced homes and apart- 
ments during the next two. years. Second, we 
can meet this need only by bringing to bear the 
same daring, determination, and hard-hitting 
teamwork with which we tackled the emerg- 
ency job of building the world’s most powerful 
war machine four years ago. 


When President Roosevelt set a goal of 50.- 
000 aircraft in the early days of the war many 
people considered it impossible, That goal and 
others like it were met and passed to fulfill our 
obligation to our men and women in uniform. 
To meet our obligation to these same men and 
women now, we will need the same drive and 
ingenuity on the part of business and labor. 
and the same Government stimulus and finan- 
cial assistance that made possible the miracle 
of war production. 


With these considerations in mind, I recom- 
mended and the President approved a program 
of 2,700,000 low and moderate cost homes and 
apartments to be started by the end of 1947. 
To hit this target calls for a series of incentives 
to business and labor—incentives to increase 
the production and distribution of materials 
eight-fold, recruitment and training of construc- 
tion labor three-fold, provision of the required 
improved building sites. In order that these 
incentives might be translated into houses at 
costs the veterans could rent or buy, I made a 
number of recommendations for the curbing of 
inflation. These incentives and controls required 
legislative authority which was incorporated in 
the Patman Bill, H. R. 4761, and the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Housing Act, S. 1592. In addi- 
tion to approving the entire program as recom- 
mended, the President placed upon me the re- 
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A Guest Editorial 


sponsibility of coordinating the activities of the 
several Federal agencies affecting the produc. 
tion and pricing of materials and housing as 
well as the administration of the National 
Housing Agency which includes the FHLBA, 
FHA, and FPHA as operating constituents 


Veterans of all income and racial groups need 
and have a right to expect decent places to 
live—and they need them now. The job must 
be squarely faced by each local community, 
for the national housing emergency is but the 
sum total of the urgent needs in the cities and 
towns throughout the country. The opportun- 
ity for decent housing is to be wide open to all 
races, creeds, and colors as was the privilege of 
serving in the defense of our country. This will 
mean that the housing needs of the various 
income and racial groups must be clearly com- 
prehended in the local housing goals set up 
by Mayors’ emergency housing committees and 
met by marshaling the resources of the entire 
community. These groups must share not only in 
the benefits of the program, but in the respon- 
sibility for planning and production. One hun- 
dred percent results can not be achieved if we 
fail to utilize one-tenth of our resources and 
manpower. 


Any bottlenecks to achievement of the pro- 
gram in terms of the income and racial groups 
to be served must be broken. We have already 
determined that the largest feasible part of 
available building materials is to be channeled 
into the construction of housing to sell for not 
more than $6,000 or rent for not more than 
$50 per month. In addition, FHA director 
have been instructed to encourage local build- 
ers to construct homes both for sale and for rent 
for veterans of racial minority groups, giving 
consideration to the proportionate population 
of such groups and their economic ability to 
purchase and rent. We realize, however. that 
many veterans, including a disproportionate 
number of Negroes, can be reached with decent 
housing only by a program of low-rent publi: 
housing. For this reason. the expansion of the 
public housing program is an indispensable part 
of the VEH Program. The United States Sen- 
ate has already recognized this need by pas 
sage of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill. S. 1592. 
which now requires concurring action by the 
House of Representatives, . 


The need for additional living space to re- 
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lieve the excessive congestion of racial minori- 
ties is recognized as the core of the housing 
roblem which confronts them. In meeting this 
need, the local community and the Federal 
Government in partnership must recognize and 
resolve the problems of acquiring additional 
land areas open to occupancy by racial min- 
ority groups. 


As the emergency program gets under way, 
the home production labor force must be 
tripled. In the recruitment, training, and ap- 
prenticing of this tremendous labor supply, the 
Federal Government will seek the full coopera- 
tion of labor communities, labor unions, build- 
ing materials producers, and contractors to tap 
all available manpower. Certainly, the perti- 
nent skills attained by Negroes and other ra- 
cial minorities during their military service, at 
tremendous cost to the Federal Government, 
should be fully utilized in meeting the nation’s 
greatest peacetime housing emergency. 


All of these considerations, as well as those 
involving equal home financing and veterans’ 
referral services for minorities, must be met in 
the local communities. They must be thorough- 


ly understood, accurately identified, and ap- 
proached with the same vigorous and determined 
action necessary for breaking any other bottle- 
necks in the program, Since the Mayors’ emer- 
gency housing committees will spearhead the 
VEH Program in the various communities, they 
will, of course, play a vital role in determining 
the participation of racial minorities. Such 
committees should, therefore, be representative 
of all groups, including minorities, that have a 
vital stake in housing. 

What is done in the two-year emergency ap- 
proach will substantially determine the whole 
future of housing in America, While this pro- 
gram must be expedited, care must be exer- 
cised to assure sound action along every step 
of the way if we are to build solidly for the 
future. 

In presenting the Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 
ing Program to the President, I stated that it 
would take dynamic action to achieve this goal. 
Business as usual, labor as usual, building as 
usual, Government as usual will not suffice. 
Neither will the usual methods of housing ra- 
cial minorities. 
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from its pages. 


For over twenty years OPPORTUNITY has emphasized the 
importance of Housing as shown by the following excerpts | 
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Editorial, “HOUSING THE MIGRANTS,” 
October, 1923: 


. New York has about 40,000 more Ne- 
groes than present buildings can comfortably or 
decently accommodate in Pittsburgh the 
Negro home seckers have been forced to retreat 
to the uninhabitable cliffs, isolated from the 
city’s gas and water supply in Chicago 
practically no building is going on in the neigh- 
borhoods of Negro residence as newcomers con- 
tinue to pour in... . 


*.. . The homes they | Negroes) get are most 
often those abandoned by the whites and so 
long as there is nothing better in sight no one, 
however strong his antipathy to contact with 
Negroes as neighbors, actual or potential, is 
likely to abandon what he has. Speculations, 
thus, concerning relief from the Negro popula- 
tion are conditioned upon the actual state of 
housing among the whole population.” 

Charles S. Johnson 


Editorial, "THE REPORT ON HOUSING,” 
January, 1932: 


“Whatever plans might be devised for the 
betterment of American housing, to achieve 
lasting good they must comprehend the remov- 
al of artificial racial barriers, for if these persist, 
the problem of Negro housing will not be solved 
but merely transferred to another agency. And 
as long as there is a problem of Negro housing, 
the problem of American housing will remain 
unsolved.” ; 

-Elmer A. Carter 


Editorial, “HOUSING,” 
February, 1938: 


“That the Negro needs improved housing ts 
an aphorism. In every community in America, 
the so-called Negro district is characterized by 
inadequate dwellings, many of them violating 
every standard of decency as to provisions for 


” 


health, comfort and morality. . . 
—Elmer A. Carter 
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LIVING IN 
HARMONY 


@ By CHARLES ABRAMS 


Negro problem need fresh reappraising in 

the light of the interracial experience in 
housing in the last ten years. Here a series of 
incidents are converging into an event, a group 
of local experiments advancing toward a fron- 
tier. 

The Negro problem in America has suffered 
up to now from an undersupply of tangible evi- 
dence. Even the more curious of our social sci- 
entists have had to employ the crude laboratory 
of their own emotions from which to eke out 
important findings. With reasoning on the 
problem largely subjective, proposals have 
called for bi-racial living patterns, others de- 
mand equality imposed from the top by forced 
draft, while still another school looks to educa- 
tional processes for the slow but ultimate sol- 
vent. These theories have prompted policies 
and both theory and policy have suffered from 
inability to verify basic assumptions. Without 
benefit of authentic data, creed-bound and oft- 
en sotto voce discussion has solidified popular 
misconceptions and what is often baseless takes 
on the force of gospel. 


LI: is now clear that past judgments on the 


Mixed Housing—a Proving Ground 


The housing program makes its greatest con- 
tribution as a workshop in race relations; a 
proving ground in which vested illusions can be 
deposed; a rich source from which living ex- 
perience can be mined and proposals for rem- 
edy screened and refined. Mixed housing may 
not be the solution for racial discrimination 
and prejudice. But it can be forged into a tool 
with which-to drive an opening wedge into the 
barricade of prejudice and discrimination. As 
such it should be used, carefully used, its gains 
secured, its lessons observed, studied and dis- 
seminated. : 

The housing projects in which mixed occu- 
pancy have been ventured have not all been 
uniform in pattern. Some in fact have deliber- 
ately separated races in segregated areas of the 
same project. Others have given the Negro only 
nominal representation. Many, however, mixed 
the races for the first time, Negro occupancy 
ranging from 5 percent to as high as 70 percent 
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of total project population. The projects may 


be classified as follows : 

1. Insulated homogeneous, i.e., projects oc. 
cupied by whites and Negroes separated 
into different areas. 

Insulated bi-racial, i.c., projects occupied 
by whites and Negroes in different sec- 
tions of the same project. 

Mixed token, i.e., occupied predominantly 
by whites with a token Negro family to 
indicate absence of intentional discrimin- 
ation, 

Mixed equal, i.e., occupied both by whites 
and Negroes in equal or nearly equal pro- 
portion. 

Mixed minority, i.e., occupied by whites 
predominantly but with Negroes repre- 
sented by a minority. 

Insulated bi-racal-token, i.e., projects in 
which the Negroes are predominantly 
separate within the project but with one 
or a few token Negro families mixed in 
with the whites. 

It is significant that the most successful pro- 
jects have been those with heterogeneous oc- 
cupancy but in which the Negro tenants were 
sufficient in number to give them the self-assur- 
ance an ostracized race requires for its comfort. 
In such projects initial tensions have disap- 
peared, adjustment of differences effected, an 
atmosphere of harmony created between the 
races. The unsuccessful projects in fact have 
been those where there was separation of the 
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races in the project and where separation tended 
to emphasize the natural distinctions. In the 
latter the same tense attitudes which charac- 
rized the private developments that adjoin 
Negro sections (the “don’t dare cross the line 
attitudes”) made themselves evident. 

In projects where the races are not separated 
but mixed, children are seen playing with each 
other with no consciousness of their differences, 
community responsibilities accepted by the ten- 
ants without discrimination, social integration 
achieved. These experiences would have been 
significant if only one or a few such ventures 
had succeeded. But reports of the housing au- 
thorities contain such phrases as “points with 
pride to the harmony,” . . . “we have operated 
the projects without difficulty,” . “the ex- 
periment has been a very successful one in every 
way,” ... “we've never had a bit of trouble,” 
“we're building real democracy,” etc. 
Some of these projects have been in operation 
for nine years or more. The large number of 
successful experiences in fact point up the fact 
that it is now more than an experiment but a 
signal demonstration of a way of life, a key to 
America’s No. 1 perplexity, a perplexity which 
a civil war could not finally resolve. 

Tenants were at first disturbed about their 
new Negro neighbors. This was natural for 
they were carrying with them into the projects 
the prejudices of generations, prejudices en- 
crusted with the mores of their old neighbor- 
hoods and their old associations. Now they 
seemed proud of their achievement in being 
able to live without discrimination, segregation 
or prejudice. That they could live in harmony 
with a minority looked down upon, that here 
they could practice in fact and spirit what is an 
ideal for others in letter only confers upon them 
the higher sense of civilized achievement and 
of real social democracy. 

There have been problems. Not all have re- 
sponded as have some. But the problems have 
not been a fraction of what was predicted. 
They have arisen for example, in the “token” 
projects where, as might be expected, the token 
tenant finds it discomforting to participate in 
activities in which he is the conspicuous excep- 
tion. Infiltration of southern Negroes and south- 
ern whites into war production areas brought 
its quota of problems too, But in the large ma- 
jority of war projects where the minority was 
mingled with the white tenantry, integration 
and understanding made the raost startling 
headway. In many cases the white occupants 
were skilled war workers in a higher income 
category, overruling the theory that the experi- 
ment was provable for low income groups only. 


Mutual Understanding 
The projects have shown that where Negroes 
are integrated with whites into self-contained 
communities without segregation, reach daily 
contact with their co-tenants, are given the 
same privileges and share the same concerns and 
responsibilities, initial latent tensions will sub- 
side, distinctions become reconciled, coopera- 
tion ensue, an environment created in which 
interracial harmony is effected. Considering the 
novelty of the problem and the long-lasting 
prepossessions of the white race, the experi- 
ment is one of the most revealing in the his- 

tory of the race relations enigma. 
It is no longer disputed that Negroes are 
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Berkeley-Albany Child Care Center, California 
Another example of “interracial harmony.” 


sound risks in these housing projects, despite 
their low income, that they are prompt in mect- 
ing their obligations and that they discharge 
their duties to the new communities fully and 
well. The fiction of their irresponsibility has 
faded with the “coal in the bathtub” myth. 
The feeling of white superiority seems to 
subside and disappear when people live together 
as neighbors, share the common gripes of com- 
munity tenancy and assume the common re- 
sponsibilities for its success, Project managers 
have overcome the initial objection of some of 
the white tenants by firmly explaining the poli- 
cies of the authority and there have been few 
instances of tenants moving out even where 
comparable dwellings in other projects were of- 
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fered them. The common use of recreational 
facilities has been an important factor in creat- 
ing the environment for an accord, The Ne- 
groes are members of tenant associations, parti- 
cipate in the cultural programs, often lead in 
the community activities. It is not unusual for 
white tenants who at first looked dubiously up- 
on the prospect of sharing the project with Ne- 
groes to say “we were mistaken—they are as 
nice and often nicer than other people.” There 
may be an object lesson in these projects—it 
may yet be that the housing program, more 
than a means of providing shelter, will point 
the way to winning, at long last, the battle 
against prejudice. It is unfortunate that these 
experiences have not been more widely pub- 
licized, particularly because segregation in 
housing has been one of the primary factors 
that has activated prejudice. 


Private Housing Problems 


The experiences should have a salient effect 
upon private housing but here the trial will be 
long and difficult. For the private housing pat- 
tern does not, with its small-scale developments, 
lend itself to the integration possible in the large- 
scale projects. 


Our neighborhoods are patterned along 
class lines and security against invasion by 
those of unwelcome ancestry now draws a 
special premium. Infiltration by the minority 
is apt to throw the residents of a white section 
into a panic and an exodus. The ever pressing 
shortage of housing for minorities creates an- 
other problem for private housing. The private 
builder rarely builds for the Negro, the mort- 
gage lender consistently refuses to lend money 
for building their houses. Restrictive coven- 
ants or scrupulous exclusion practices by land 
developers prevent them from buying land. 
The minorities have been consistently relegated 
to the leftovers. Lacking sufficient “lebensraum” 
they crowd in with others of their race, into 
the tenement and the shack. Lacking the means 
of renting dwellings of their own, they double 
or triple up with others, This has been respon- 
sible for the most concentrated overcrowding, 
with all of its hazards of disease, premature 
mortality and other social maladjustments. The 
sordidness of their living conditions is empha- 
sized and their fellow-citizens often mistake the 
enforced product of their circumstances as the 
natural consequence of their habits. The slum 
has become the heritage of these people. The 
ghetto slum is no longer the voluntary forma- 
tion it once was, but a series of rigidly circum- 
scribed areas into which minorities have been 
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quarantined by the social fears and obsessions 
of the majority. 

These fears are another reason for the ex. 
istence of the bi-racial pattern in private hous. 
ing. Fear of losing social status, fear of losing 
neighborhood associations and fear of imperil- 
ing investment are the three fears operating ac. 
tively and often concurrently among the white 
majority. The shortage of housing for the min. 
ority forces it to seek shelter wherever it can 
find shelter; a few vacancies appear in a sec. 
tion; they cannot be rented; an exhorbitant 
price or rental may be demanded by the land- 
lord; a Negro family gets the dwelling; once 
the barrier is broken other members of the 
home-hungry minority filter in and the influx 
is apt to take on the force of a tidal wave. The 
fears of the majority become activated not only 
in the section affected by the newcomers but 
in nearby sections. The use of restrictive coven- 
ant becomes more widespread, various pressures 
are employed to keep the minority out, tensions 
are heightened, prejudice is germinated and 
spreads. 

There can never be really effective exclu- 
sion so long as there is a shortage of housing 
for a particular minority. Nor will segregation 
achieve its purpose even if the shortage were 
met quantitatively since minorities who need 
housing will seek it—in all sections, at all rental 
categories and at ali sales-prices. Many will 
seek social parity with their fellowmen and 
strive for it by reaching up into the more exclu- 
sive community. 


Large Communities, the New Approach 


As long as sites were carved out of small 
lots, with no real large-scale cohesive area plan- 
ning, infiltration could never really be effective- 
ly stemmed. But the new approach to housing 
now looks to the large self-contained commun- 


ity, the community that creates its own en- 
vironment. The presence of Negroes or other 
minorities will not affect the security of such 
an investment nor will the social status or neigh- 
borhood associations be disturbed. If the pat- 
tern is stabilized and free of the threat of ma- 
terial change in racial composition, the pressure 
of a minority will not, per se, affect the social 
or financial stability of the investment. This 
conclusion receives confirmation from some of 
the older patterns, many of which still persist 
in northern communities where Negroes live in 
the same areas with whites without complica- 
tion. The pattern is settled and therefore offers 
no threat to the white tenants. It is only where 
the majority fears the mass inundation of mem- 
(Continued on Page 166) 
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@ By WILLIAM E. HILL 


The General Housing Act of 1946 
b A DECENT home and a suitable living 


environment for every American fam- 

ily” is the major aim of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Bill or The General Housing Act 
of 1946. In a dramatic report to the President 
on February 7, 1946, the Housing Expediter, 
Mr. Wilson Wyatt stated that this Bill is an 
essential part of the Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 
ing Program and he recommended its passage 
at the earliest possible moment. At this writ- 
ing, the Bill has passed the Senate and has been 
referred to the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

With emphasis on the responsibility of local 
communities, the Wyatt Report recommended 
the creation of local emergency housing commit- 
tees in villages, towns and cities. These com- 
mittees would assist in the determination of lo- 
cal emergency housing goals; assure preference 
to veterans on existing houses which may be 
offered for sale or for rent; clear away those 
obstacles which interfere with the progress of 
local housing programs, and give leadership in 
spearheading local action. ‘They would also help 
to prepare land and facilities to accommodate 
new dwellings. While the Report is not clear 
m whether these committees should aid in the 
removal of racial restrictive covenants, we can 
be certain that unless they are removed in many 
localities, the aims of the program cannot be 
realized. It is important also to note that Con- 
gress relies almost wholly on private enterprise 
and local initiative for the achievements of the 
emergency and the post emergency housing pro- 
grams. 

It can be readily demonstrated that the hous- 
ing aims for the non-white population in our 
cities cannot be achieved without changing the 
local patterns of residential segregation. This 
step involves the removal of racial restrictive 
covenants by which such patterns are now 
maintained. It is general in communities which 
have a considerable non-white population that 
certain subdividers, real estate operators, home 
builders, building and loan associations, banks 
and neighborhood groups have established a 
vested interest in maintaining deed restrictions 
against certain racial groups. And they ‘have 
been aided in this by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Our communities must urge the 





Racial Restrictive Covenants 






same groups to assist in realizing the aims of the 
housing program. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance, then, that we study the operation of land 
restrictions for the purpose of obtaining a clearer 
understanding of what is involved in trying to 
get rid of them in our local communities. 


Urban Land for Minority Groups 

The problem of racial restrictive coven- 
ants then is not. only a question of civil rights, 
or of court action on questions involving con- 
stitutional questions; it is a practical problem 
in many urban communities which must be 
overcome as soon as possible to meet the local 
and national goals for homes which are being 
established in compliance with the will of the 
Congress. Therefore, it would appear that ob- 
stacles which block or impede this program are 
so clearly opposed to public policy that the 
courts would invalidate them more freely. 

In anticipation of wider court recognition of 
this conflict and in order to develop strategies 
by which we may continually assist and peti- 
tion the courts in this connection, it is necessary 
to consider the origin and operations of re- 
strictive covenants in large American cities 
and observe the way in which these operations 
are being formalized through the instrumental- 
ity of real estate and financial institutions. 


Deed Restrictions Against Race 


A racial restrictive covenant is a clause in- 
serted in a deed which prohibits the sale of 
certain property to, or the occupancy of cer- 
tain property by, persons not of the Caucasian 
race.’ Writing in the University of Chicago 
Law Review,’ February, 1945, Harold. Kahen 
says, “The earliest American case in which a 
court considered constitutional problems in con- 
nection with the enforcement of restrictions on 
sale or occupancy of land by members of a 
particular race or group seems to be Gandolfo 
v. Hartman. In that case, the deed under which 
the plaintiff took title to the land involved in 
the litigation contained an agreement that the 
premises were never to be rented to a ‘China- 
man.” The plaintiff, having conveyed a part of 
the property to the defendant, suit was brought 


1 Helen C. Monchow, “The Use of Deed Restrictions 
in Subdivision Development,” Institute for Research in 
Land Economics and Public Utilities, 1928. 

2 Harold I. Kahen, “Validity of Anti-Negro Restric- 
tive Covenants: A Reconsideration of the Problem,” 
University of Chicago Law Review, February, 1945. 
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Ida B. Wells Homes, Chicago, Illinois. 


by the former to enjoin the latter from renting 
to ‘Chinamen’ who were also made parties de- 
fendant. In refusing relief, the court referred 
to the equal protection clause of the 14th 
Amendment. . . .” 

This case occurred in 1892 and according 
to Mr Kahen, more than 30 years appear to 
have elapsed after the judgment in the Gan- 
dolfo case before the question of the constitu- 
tionality of restrictive covenants directed to- 
ward a particular race was raised again in the 
federal courts. The latter was the Corrigan v. 
Buckley suit to enjoin one defendant, a white 
land owner, from conveying his land to the 
other defendant, a colored would-be purchaser, 
in violation of a restrictive covenant against 
sale or lease to a colored person. The Supreme 
Court refused to accept jurisdiction. This case 
occurred in 1924 in Washington, D. C., and is 
frequently referred to by lawyers familiar with 
this type of litigation. 

Reaction to In-Migration 

While no attempt is made here to analyze the 
legal issues involved, it should be pointed out 
that the latter case occurred shortly after the 
in-migration of Negro workers from the South 
in the period 1916-1918 in response to the de- 
mand for labor during the first World War. 
About the same time, the celebrated “Sweet 
Incident” occurred in Detroit.* In this case, 
Dr. Ossian Sweet and ten other persons (suc- 
cessfully defended by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People with 
Clarence Darrow as Chief Counsel) were ac- 


3 James Weldon Johnson and Herbert J. Seligman, 
“The American Negro,” The Annals, November, 1928, 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
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cused of first degree murder in connection with 
the death of a white man who was shot in q 
course of a mob demonstration against the 
Sweet home. 

Helen C. Monchow * analyzed 84 deeds coy- 
ering subdivisions in: Chicago, Kansas City, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Boston, Louisville, Min- 
neapolis, Providence, Detroit, Long Island, 
Oakland, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
and other localities. She found that racial re- 
strictions were contained in 40 of the deeds 
analyzed, of which 33 were restraints upon ali- 
enation and occupancy. She also indicated that 
38 restrictions were found in instruments drawn 
since 1920. While the author’s sample was ad- 
mittedly small, it is safe to conclude that the 
extension of race restrictive covenants began 
with the rapid influx of Negroes from the 
South. during and following the first World 
War. 

The Urban Land Bottleneck 


During the period 1940 to 1944, 250,000 
persons migrated into the greater metropolitan 
suburban area of Detroit. Of these, 82,000 were 
Negroes but 62,000 of this number concentrat- 
ed in the city. During the same period, less 
than 4,000 new housing units were added w 
the total available supply, despite the 47 per- 
cent increase in the Negro population. While 
the extent of residential areas in Detroit cov- 
ered by deed restrictions has not been measured 
with accuracy, we are safe in saying that but- 
tressed by the official position of the Mayor 
and the City Commission, there are few areas 
of the city upon which homes can be developed 
for Negro occupancy. 

Appearing before the Common Council, Jan- 
urary 18, 1945, Charles Edgecomb, Director of 
the Detroit Housing Commission, said, “The 
Detroit Housing Commission, operating under 
a policy of not changing the racial character- 
istics of any neighborhood, has completely ex- 
hausted all possibilities of contructiong any more 
houses” (for Negroes). Further he stated, more 
than a year ago, “In the last eight months, 
696 returned Negro veterans have applied for 
housing and we have placed only 150. The ap- 
plications in this category alone are increasing 
at the rate of 100 a month... .” 

The Subcommittee on Housing, of the May- 
or’s Committee on Human Relations of Chi- 
cago, recently made the following statement in 
connection with certain planning factors in re- 
gard to the housing of minority groups. “In the 
City of Chicago, restrictive covenants present 
a block to the production of new houses on va- 


4 Monchow, op. cit. 
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cant land for Negro occupancy in anything like 
the number required; they almost completely 
prohibit the use by Negroes of vacancies in the 
existing houses. The only areas where Negro 
housing construction can take place because of 
the lack of restrictive covenants are areas al- 
ready occupied by Negroes ; in these areas there 
is already so much overcrowding that rebuild- 
ing at densities prescribed by the Plan Commis- 
son would result in a tremendous surplus pop- 
ylation with no place to go.” The Committee 
estimated that 100,000 Negroes on the south- 
side will have to be provided for elsewhere in 
order to conform with the Master Plan for 
Residential Land Use. 

In another Midwestern city, not only are Ne- 
groes excluded by deed restrictions from three- 
fourths of the residential areas, but when six- 
tween of them purchased lots which had been 
repossessed by the State Land Office Board for 
tax defaults and resold by the State * to them 
with tax deed conveyances, they were enjoined 
by their white neighbor covenanters. The in- 
junction was upheld by a lower court. In this 
instance, a state court accomplished indirectly 
what the State is forbidden to do directly by 
lecision of the U. S. Supreme Court as being 
in violation of the 14th Amendment.** In the 
meantime, work on excavation having been 
stayed by court action, the Negro owners are 
now planting economy gardens to assist starv- 
ing Europeans. 

Racial restrictive covenants not only “hem 
in” minority groups and cast a shadow of doubt 
as to the uses which can be made of vacant 
land adjacent the Negro ghetto, but municipal 
lax structures in many instances are hypothe- 
cated on the continuation of these covenants. 
Builders in some instances have looked on over- 
crowding as a sign of increasing value rather 
than as a symptom of social disorder. Charles 
Abrams” says: “Since the income from a parcel 
usually increased with intensive use, congestion, 
sanctioned by custom or by law, fixed Band 
values in the most densely populated districts at 
extremely high levels, and the maintenance of 
those levels depended upon the maintenance of 
that congestion. 

“Mortgage loans were made on the basis of 
current values to builders whose set-ups in- 
dicated large rent-rolls and profits. Assessed 
valuations, on which cities base their taxes, like- 





* The laws of this State prohibit enforcement of 
restrictions against ownership but suits are made to 
enforce restrictions against racial occupancy. 

** Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U. S. 60, 1917 

* Charles Abrams, Revolution. in Land, Harper and 
Brothers, 1939, p. 81. 





wise adjusted themselves to the new price 
levels.” 

The foregoing effects of the operation of 
deed restrictions on urban property are graphic 
examples of the housing problems faced by 
many urban communities, So far, the discussion 
of these devices has emphasized their operation 
as obstacles in meeting the need. But this is not 
all of the story, The operation of deed restric- 
tions against race has a decided effect on the 
availability of mortgage insurance and the cost 
of credit. 

Miss Corienne K. Robinson, of the National 
Housing Agency, has developed a table indi- 
cating that while the average value of 
mortgaged non-farm property for whites in 
the United States was $4,483 as compared 
with $2,138 for non-whites, the average inter- 
est rate on first mortgages for non-whites 
is 5.86 as compared with 5.55, the over- 
all average. These figures do not reflect the 
contingent costs of financing, such as fees, com- 
missions and high interest rates on second mort- 
gages. 

Of these mortgages, building and loan asso- 
ciations held 20.5 of the total on property 
owned by whites, and 23.4 of the total on prop- 
erty owned by non-whites. Private individuals 
held 25.4 and 31.9 on property owned by 
whites and non-whites respectively. In addi- 
tion, HOLC holdings were 13.2 for white home 
owners and 20.4 for Negro home owners. Racial 
restrictive covenants no doubt influence the 
amount of mortgage holdings now accepted by 

(Continued on Page 147 
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A front yard scene from Altgeld Gardens, 
another Chicago project 
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“The House | Live In--” 


@ By B. T. McGRAW* 

Housing. Analyst, National Housing Agency, and 
@ FRANK S. HORNE* 

Racial Relations Adviser to the Commissioner, 
Federal Public Housing Authority 


6c HE Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Program is for veterans—not for white 
veterans alone.” So stated Wilson 
Wyatt, National Housing Expediter, in Wash- 
ington recently, addressing the National Build- 
ers Associaton. To fulfill this obligation, a num- 
ber of knotty problems must be faced and re- 
solved. Many of them are general difficulties 
inherent in the job of housing the millions of 
returning servicemen and women; others are 
specific and involved in the traditional obstacles 
faced by Negroes and other racial minorities 
seeking homes commensurate with their desires 
and ability to pay. To comprehend and over- 
come these special difficulties, it is necessary first 
to consider briefly the nature of the current 
housing problem and the general strategy of the 
Expediter’s attack upon it. 
The Problem and Attack 

Today’s critical housing shortage is the cul- 
mination of some fifteen years during which 
the construction of new homes has failed to 
keep pace with the formation of new families. 
The plight of returning veterans has dramatized 
this shortage into a national emergency. 

Some 1,200,000 families were living doubled 
up in October 1945. The situation is much 
worse today because of the rapid pace of de- 
mobilization and the slow rate of housing pro- 
duction. In fact, unless some 3,000,000 new 
homes are built by the end of 1947, the situa- 
tion then will be worse than in October 1945. 

While Wilson Wyatt’s target of 2,700,000 
new homes to be started by the end of 1947 is 
high in terms of past housing production, it is 
more than moderate in terms of the urgent 
need. The potential as well as the existing capa- 
city of the entire home producing industry must 
be brought into full play—conventional home 
construction, factory fabrication of houses and 
parts, conventional as well as substitute ma- 
terials, and mass production methods. Immedi- 
ate emergent needs must be met by limited re- 
use of surplus temporary war housing, barracks 
and trailers, which are to be disposed of just 


* The views expressed by the authors are their per- 
sonal opinions and do not necessarily reflect official 
views of any Agency. 
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as soon as the increase in supply of permanent 
homes will permit. 

These new homes — all privately financed 
except the 200,000 re-use temporary units- 
must rent or sell at prices the veterans can 
afford. War Department survey of separation 
centers reveals that 84 percent of the veterans 
indicate they can pay $6,000 or less to pur- 
chase, or $50 or less to rent a home. Achieve- 
ment of these emergency goals will require 
emergency measures to assure adequate sup- 
plies of building materials, construction labor, 
and improved building sites, without further 
price inflation. 

Increasing the flow of building materials is 
the first essential job. War production demands 
curtailed severely or stopped entirely the man- 
ufacture of building materials. The VEH Pro- 
gram calls for an 8-fold increase in building 
materials requirements between last year and 
next. To achieve this necessary expansion, both 
of conventional and new type materials, exist- 
ing plants must be brought to capacity opera- 
tion, idle war plants converted and new plant 
capacity built. Price adjustments and premium 
payments will be utilized selectively to increase 
the flow of materials while holding the price 
line. An immediate supply of home building 
materials is to be obtained by deferring other 
types of non-essential and deferrable construc- 
tion while materials production is being stepped 
up sufficiently to meet all construction require- 
ments. This production and distribution job is 
the primary responsibility of the CPA. 

The next essential step is recruitment and 
training of labor to meet the expanding man- 
power requirements. Production and distribu- 
tion of building materials, prefabrication and 
houses and parts, on-site construction and as 
sembly will require over 2,000,000 workers by 
mid-1947—more than three times the labor 
force at the beginning of 1946. The recruit- 
ment and training of this added labor force 
is the primary responsibility of the Department of 
Labor. The United States Employment Service, 
through its local offices, will recruit workers and 
supply labor market information to local 
Emergency Housing Committees; local com- 
mittees of the Apprenticeship Training Service 
will establish and accelerate apprentice training 
programs. 

Adequate supply of improved building sites 











js the third essential. Accelerated flows of 
building materials and manpower will be trans- 
lated into homes for veterans only as an ade- 
quate number of improved building sites be- 
comes available. This will necessitate (a) clear- 
ance of cloudy titles and reconsideration of 
building code requirements and land use to 
render additional inlying building sites usable, 
and (b) streets, water, sewers and other facili- 
ties to improve raw land. Regional and local 
housing expediters, in cooperation with the 
FHA, FWA, Surplus Property, and other Agen- 
cies, assist localities to procure and develop 
building sites and community facilities. 

The full resources of local community and 
Government must be utilized to accelerate the 
flow of materials, manpower and home sites. 
Non-essential and deferrable construction must 
be postponed, and materials and labor chan- 
neled into homes with preference to veterans at 
rents and prices which they can pay. Until 
stepped-up home production begins to close the 
gap between supply and demand, inflation 
must be curbed all along the line to achieve 
the objectives of the program. Prices of land, 
building supplies and houses must be controlled 
so that rents and prices can be held within the 
means of veterans’ incomes. As incentives are 
applied and homes produced in accelerated vol- 
ume, controls are to be relaxed. Thus the basi 
cumulative housing need is attacked by emerg- 


ency methods. 
The Tools 


The fundamental Governmental machinery 
and tools for attacking the problem reside in the 
central and regional offices of the National 
Housing Administrator-Expediter whose job it 
is to apply the incentives, exert the controls and 
coordinate the activities at national, regional 
and local levels of the various governmental and 
public interest groups involved. The Adminis- 
trator-Expediter has the cooperation of other 
Federal agencies such as the OES, OPA, CPA, 
and the Department of Labor, as well as the 
assistance of the three constituents of the NHA. 
The Federal Housing Administration, Federal 
Public Housing Authority and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration, with their 
regional, state and local units, conduct the de- 
tailed operations. The local Emergency Hous- 
ing Committees, appointed by the mayors, pro- 
vide the vital liaison between all governmental 
and community agencies and the veteran at the 
local community level. 

Production of the Housing 


Over 95 percent of the total program of 
2,700,000 dwelling units is to be produced by 





private enterprise as new permanent homes, 
apartments and conversions. Through its allo- 
cation of materials priorities to builders and 
its approval of sites and construction plans for 
“Title VI’ and other insurance, the FHA assists 
the production of conventional housing to sell 
or rent at moderate and low prices. Production 
of prefabricated permanent housing of ap- 
proved standards and costs will be assisted by 
the Expediter through guarantee of market. 
The FPHA provides re-use of 200,000 sur- 
plus temporary war housing, converted barracks 
and trailers without cost to educational institu- 
tions and communities for distressed veterans and 
their families. Sites, facilities, management, and 
disposal of these temporaries are the responsibil- 
ities of the institutions and local bodies. The 
FPHA also assists local authorities in activation 
of deferred permanent low-rent projects; facili- 
tates transfer of war permanents to local au- 
thorities where they are requested by communi- 
ties for low-rent public use; assures veterans 
preference for occupancy in public housing va- 
cancies; and stands prepared to assist in the 
development of new projects to the extent 
which may be authorized by passage of the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, S. 1592. 


Curbing Inflation 

It is the primary responsibility of OES and 
OPA to administer control over ceilings on 
rents, prices of materials, and approval of 
necessary price adjustments to the extent which 
may be authorized by enactment of the Patman 
Bill, H.R., 4761. 


Local Community Action 

The various public and private resources 
available through the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Program are focused upon the housing 
need of the individual veteran in his home town 
by the Mayor’s Emergency Housing Committee. 
This group of representative citizens sets the local] 
housing goals, and marshals the total resources 
of the community to meet them, The full scope 
of private enterprise, supplemented by Federal, 
State, and local governmental action, is utilized. 
The basic purpose of these local committees is 
to clear away the obstacles which might im- 
pede the progress of the local housing program. 
They assist with the local distribution of build- 
ing materials, recruitment and training of labor, 
procurement and development of building sites, 
production of housing within the financial 
reach of the veterans, and aid in curbing infla- 
tion. In all its activities, these local committees 
will have the counsel and assistance of regional 
and local representatives of the National Hous- 
ing Administrator-Expediter. 
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Implications for Racial Minorities 
Any national program: which proposes to 
meet the housing needs of all veterans must, of 
course, include Negroes and other racial minor- 
ities. This program must face, therefore, these 
inescapable facts: 


1. An inordinately large proportion of the Negro vet- 
erans fall in the lower or lowest income groups. 

2. Too few sites for new homes and too little of the 
existing housing supply are open to occupancy by Ne- 
groes and other racial minorities regardless of their in- 
comes. 

Private enterprise has traditionally served Negroes 
almost entirely through the intensive use of limited 
portions of the existing housing supply in old, deteriorat- 
ed neighborhoods. 

4. Traditional recruitment, training, apprenticing, and 
employment practices among employers and unions un- 
duly restrict the use of Negroes and other racial minor- 
ities in the production of building materials and homes 


Manpower 

An important source of manpower for the re- 
quired 1.5 million additional workers exists 
among racial minority groups. A substantial 
proportion of some | million Negroes, who 
served in the armed forces durimg the war, has 
acquired skills useful in the construction indus- 
try. War and prewar experiences prove that 
traditional practices among many employers 
and labor unions, if allowed to prevail, will un- 
duly restrict the use of this labor supply. 

In the production and distribution of build- 
ing materials, prefabricated houses and parts, this 
problem may arise from failure to employ 
Negroes at all or to utilize them at the level 
of their skills. The supply of mechanics and 
craftsmen for on-site construction will be sub- 
ject to the well-known racially restrictive prac- 
tices of most of the craft unions in the building 
trades. 

To break these bottlenecks, it is imperative 
that the responsible Federal agencies invoke 
definite non-discrimination policy and specific 
procedures in the recruitment, training, appren- 
ticing, and employment of labor. The con- 
struction employment techniques of the public 
housing program and the administration of the 
NYA work-training program are suggestive. 

During the war, agencies such as the WPB 
and WMC found it necessary to develop and 
enforce non-discrimination employment policies 
and procedures, utilizing racial relations per- 
sonnel and machinery even prior to the estab- 
lishment of the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices. 

Living Space 

Because their expanding population has been 

traditionally constricted to sharply defined 
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neighborhoods, the desperate housing shortage 
today is disproportionately acute among Ne- 
groes. The disproportionate amount of the 
existing housing supply not now available two 
them does not necessarily become so when va- 
cancies occur through occupancy turnover. New 
home sites for housing Negroes and other col- 
ored minorities are often extremely difficult or 
impossible to acquire. This undue limitation of 
the housing supply available to Negroes is the 
result of operations of neighborhood resistances 
and racial restrictive covenants. Even during 
the war, these restrictions often delayed and 
sometimes completely blocked private and pub- 
lic endeavor to produce housing for essential 
Negro war workers. 

This war housing objective was nevertheless 
achieved whenever the Federal leadership was 
skillful and resourceful enough to win local co- 
operation or to identify, isolate, and overcome 
opposition in the public interest. 

The key to relieving the housing shortage for 
Negroes and other colored minorities in both 
the basic and emergency approach is 1) open- 
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18 dwelling units in Tindall Heights Project, Macon 


ng to their occupancy, parts of the vacancies 
arising from occupancy turnover in the existing 
housing supply, and 2) acquisition of sites for 
housing open to occupancy by them. Federal 
cooperation and assistance are prerequisite for 
acquisition and development of home sites for 
<cupancy by Negro veterans. 


Private Housing 


Prior to World War II, practically no new 
housing was made available to Negroes by 
private enterprise. Under war demands, how- 
ever, private enterprise completed some 15,000 
new homes (3,000 of them in Washington, 
D. C.) for essential Negro war workers. By 
the end of September 1945, shortly after V-J 
Day, the 15,000 units completed for Negro oc- 
upancy were 2.8 percent of some 539,000 total 
mits completed under the private H-1 and 
H-2 priority war programs. A considerable por- 
tion of this result was stimulated under NHA 
leadership; such as pointing up the need and 
soundness of the market, finding interested 
builders and facilitating the fimancing, and, 
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where necessary, limiting priority allocations to 
assure some new homes for Negro occupancy. 
While the numbers completed are small con- 
trasted to the market, this result represents al- 
most wholly a net gain over any previous con- 
tribution by private enterprise and reveals the 
possibilities of governmental stimulus. 

In a number of instances, such construction 
was blocked by local community opposition to 
the site even when the builder and the financ- 
ing were assured. Revision of the FHA Un- 
derwriting Manual, public statements by the 
new FHA Commissioner, and instruction to 
FHA District Directors in the recent NHA 
Channeling Order are expected to stimulate 
new privately financed housing to serve racial 
minorities. 


Public Housing 


In the prewar period, the public housing 
program was the only significant source of new 
housing available to Negroes. Of the total 132,- 
600 units, 46,500 or 35 percent were available 
for Negro occupancy. 

In the construction of these projects, Negro 
skilled workers were paid $3,330,000 or 7 per- 
cent of the total skilled payroll of $46,641,000; 
and Negro semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
received $11,648,000 or 31 percent of the total 
payroll of $37,850,000 for this category. The 
administration, management and maintenance 
of these projects have provided employment for 
hundreds of Negroes at all levels from profes- 
sional to unskilled workers. These results came 
in response to a recognized need as reflected 
in the early adoption and announcement of 
clear-cut non-discrimination policies implement- 
ed by specific procedures and an adequately 
manned racial relations set-up to assist with 
planning and execution at all levels of the pro- 
gram. 

During the war, the criterion of housing need 
shifted from a combination of low income and 
substandard housing to employment in essential 
war industry. On July 31, 1945, just before V-J 
Day, Negroes occupied some 93,000 public war 
housing units, or 15.5 percent of the total 598,- 
000 units completed. In the construction of 
these war projects, Negro skilled workers were 
paid $6,620,000 or 2.5 percent of the total 
skilled payroll of $269,000,000; and Negro 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers received 
$33,880,000 or 31 percent of the total $108,- 
225,000 payroll for this category. 

In the prewar slum clearance program of 
low-rent housing, the sites developed generally 
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followed the racial occupancy patterns of the 
neighborhood they replaced. In the Federally 
owned war housing program, open sites had to 
be used, and they were selected primarily to 
meet emergency war demands in regard to 
proximity to war plants, transportation, and 
utilities, and only where practicable, in accord- 
ance with neighborhood patterns and trends. 
While instances of neighborhood opposition to 
sites arose more often in the war program, war 
needs usually took precedence when representa- 
tives of the Agency exercised responsible and 
intelligent leadership. While only 20 percent of 
the units occupied by Negroes in the prewar 
low-rent program were in jointly occupied pro- 
jects, the corresponding proportion in the pub- 
lic war program was more than 46 percent. 

In the temporary re-use emergency housing 
program for veterans now under way, FPHA 
has adopted and is pursuing definite policies 
and procedures regarding participation of Ne- 
groes and other minorities. 


Turnover in Existing Housing Supply 

Since a significant part of the emergency 
measures depends upon assuring veterans’ pref- 
erence in the turnover of the existing supply, 
it must be patent from this presentation that 
Negro and other colored veterans will be at a 


decided disadvantage in this process. If these 
veterans are to get any real break in occupancy 
turnover, the full and sustained force of com- 
munity action programs must be directed to 
this end with the stimulus and cooperation of 
Federal agencies. 


Community Action 

Long experience in the public housing pro- 
gram and recently in operation of war hous- 
ing centers has demonstrated the general isola- 
tion of Negroes from the mainstream of com- 
munity information, programs, and actions. 
Both prior to and during the war, Govern- 
mental housing agencies have, therefore, found 
it necessary to assure the inclusion of racial 
minority group representation on cooperating 
community committees and to take special 
measures to utilize those channels of informa- 
tion which actually reach racial minority 
groups. 

The USHA Administrator and bulletins of 
the Agency, as well as the National Association 
of Housing Officials, pointed up the soundness 
of appointing Negroes to local housing authori- 
ties and citizens’ advisory committees. Similar- 
ly, the NHA Administrator and the Director of 
the Homes Use Service urged this representation 
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New York City 


on war housing center advisory committees and 
citizens’ war housing emergency organizations. 

This experience would suggest the validity of 
active Federal cooperation and assistance to 
assure that the services of the veterans’ housing 
referral centers are fully accessible to racial mi- 
nority groups and that they are represented on 
local Emergency Housing Committees. 

Promotion of vigorous community action 
programs, at the central and regional office 
levels of the responsible Federal agencies, would 
require the services of competent personnel ex- 
pertly familiar with racial relations implications. 
All this is necessary if the VEH Program is to 
reach the minority group veterans with substan- 
tial equity in accordance with their needs and 
financial ability. 

The best single and concise definition of the 
problem and guide to sound action in providing 
housing for Negroes and other minorities is the 
pamphlet, “Facing the Job of Housing Ne- 
groes,” jointly prepared by the American Coun- 
cil on Race Relations, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, National 
CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination, Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, National 
Negro Congress, Negro Newspapers Publishers 
Association, National Urban League, and dis- 


tributed by the CIO.* 


* Other excellent guides are 

a. National Urban League (1133 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y.), Community Services Bulletin 
No. 2, “Racial Problems in Housing,” with its 
forthcoming action manual on housing to be 
published very shortly. 

. Memorandum prepared by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People 
concerning the Present Discriminatory Policies 
of the Federal Housing Administration, dated 
October 28, 1944, available from the NAACP, 
20 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 
“Hemmed In” by Robert C. Weaver, Community 
Services Director, American Council on Race Re- 
lations, 32 West Randolph Street, Chicago |, 
Illinois. 
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in addition to the compelling reasons the Na- 
Housing Administrator-Expediter has 
sented in urging enactment of the Wagner- 
der-Taft Act, S. 1592, and the Patman 
H.R. 4761 suitably amended to imple- 
ment the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Pro- 
, it is significant that these measures are 
pecially vital to meeting the housing needs of 

Negro veterans. 

Under S. 1592, the public housing title would 
provide practically the only standard perman- 
ent low-rent units to be available to the large 
numbers of Negro and other low income vet- 
erans either during the emergency or in the 
basic programs. The other titles proposing aids 
to lower housing costs, to serve the middle in- 
come market, and to facilitate land assembly 
and slum clearance, are essential to any funda- 
mental solution of the housing problems con- 
fronting racial minorities. 


Courtesy, FPHA 


Bathing space is provided in Yamacraw Village project, 
Savannah, Georgia 


In like manner, such measures as control and 
allocation of building materials, premium pay- 
ment, and price controls on new housing, which 
would be enacted by the Patman Bill if ap- 
proved in accordance with the National Hous- 
ing Administrator-Expediter’s recommendations, 
could provide leverage during the emergency 
to influence private developments to supply 
housing for that sector of the Negro market 
which can be profitably met. 


Conclusions 
This analysis leads to the inescapable conclu- 
sion that the following measures are necessary 
to ensure that racial minorities share equitably 
in all phases of the VEH Program: 
|. Effect definite non-discrimination policy 
and specific procedures in the recruitment, 


Courtesy, FPHA 
Jordan Park, St. Petersburg, Florida, has 242 units. 


training, apprenticing, and employment of on- 
site and off-site labor. 

2. Offer Federal cooperation and experience 
in assisting local communities to provide home 
sites open to occupancy by Negro veterans. 

3. Administration of Federal aids and assis- 
tance to private enterprise in such manner as to 
stimulate provision of new and existing housing 
for rental or sale to Negro veterans in the mid- 
dle income group. 

4. Expedite passage of the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Act, S. 1592, as the only source of perman- 
ent housing to meet the needs of the large pro- 
portion of Negro and other veterans in the low 
income group. 

5. Extension and adaptation of the tested 
racial relations policies and procedures devel- 
oped under public housing to the over-all ad- 
ministration of the NHA and its constituents. 

6. Offer Federal cooperation and experience 
to assist local Emergency Housing Committees 
to interpret and implement Agency policy re- 
garding equitable participation of racial mi- 
nority groups. 

In practically every instance, the Office of 
the Administrator-Expediter and the constituent 
units of the NHA have had experience with the 
application of these practices through periods 
of varying length both prior to and during the 
war. The Veterans’ Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram, which seeks to telescope basic and emerg- 
ency approaches, requires the logical extension 
and application of these tested procedures in 
all pertinent phases of the program. The 
emergency and the long-range housing needs of 
the nation are not separable. Indeed, the 
emergency approach is but the first two years 
of the long-range program which will require 
a decade or more of high level production to 
achieve the goal of a decent home for every 
American family. 
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Opportunities of Private Capital 
In Housing for Negroes 


@ By JAMES FELT 


years in the production of new homes 

for minority groups by private enterprise 
point to a pattern that may be followed in the 
future. The picture is a more hopeful one than 
it has ever been, but there are barriers which 
must be overcome and can be overcome by con- 
structive action in several spheres. 

The greatest impetus to wartime minority 
housing came through the specific authorization 
of shelter priorities for Negro workers. Many 
of these workers were recruited in the South 
for war work in the Middle West and on the 
Pacific Coast. Builders and mortgagees were 
placed in a position of seeking markets for their 
skills and funds: for the first time they sought 
to employ their assets by building and financing 
a part of the construction market which there- 
tofore had not occurred or appealed to them. 

The path to performance was not easy. Pro- 
duction difficulties occasioned by the $6,000 
price ceiling and $50 monthly rent ceiling were 
real enough for builders in high-cost areas. And 
there were many artificial barriers to produc- 
tion; the gaining of community acceptance for 
minority-group projects and the creating of a 
favorable public attitude toward new residents 
regardless of race were potent problems in the 
public relations field with which neither builder 
nor financier previously had to cope. 

Financing Difficult 

Despite a backlog of extremely favorable ex- 
perience on the part of institutional mortgagees 
with loans to Negro owners of second-hand 
homes, there remained a fixed state of mind on 
the part of many mortgagees when it came to 
financing new homes. The fixed state of mind 
was negative until the pressure for investment 
of funds broke some of the prejudices to ad- 
vancing loans to Negroes—but there still re- 
mains much to be done in establishing in the 
minds of financiers that the color of a man really 
has nothing to do with loan risk. 

A long chain of interests and factors is in- 
volved in the production of new homes for Ne- 
groes, in addition to the owner, the renter and 
the builder. The mortgagee and the City Ad- 
ministration, including the Board of Education, 
the Planning Board, the Mayor and the City 
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Council, are also vitally interested. Then, in ad. 
dition, there is the Federal Housing Authority, 
first as the priorities clearance office, and equal. 
ly important, as the mortgage insurance agency 
All of these groups find themselves concerned 
with new projects and almost any one of them 
alone can break the chain that leads to pro. 
jects. 


Public Relations Pave the Way 


Experience of the war years has demonstrated 
that before a builder can build for Negroes and 
before a lending institution will agree to ad- 
vance mortgage funds, the path must be cleared 
with all the elements mentioned through a 
dynamic public relations plan designed and ex- 
ecuted to gain their acceptance and goodwill 
This is prerequisite: there are no short cuts. 
Even after that job is done, there still remain 
the problems of handling pressure groups, gen- 
erally neighborhood associations, so-called patri- 
otic and fraternal organizations, and small- 
gauge real estate boards which, almost by ma- 
gic, seem practiced in the art of obstruction 


That such groups can be handled through 
intelligent public relations procedure was shown 
in recent years in Washington, D. C., and in Los 
Angeles. In Washington the conflict appeared 
as a fight against discriminatory zoning regula- 
tions—and it was won by marshaling the groups 
concerned with good housing and good race re- 
lations with the backing of every daily news 
paper in the Capital. In Los Angeles the con- 
flict appeared in the guise of a battle to main- 
tain property values, and here the fight was 
only partly won. 


Basically the whole problem of production 
is one of dynamic public relations. There are no 
technical difficulties that arise in building homes 
for Negroes that do not exist in building homes 
for white families. The investor's dollar is fluid 
and will readily flow into a mortgage portfolio 
covering homes built for Negroes. To get the 
builder and banker together on a project for 
Negroes, however, requires the enterprise of 
public relations practitioners versed in the art 
of engineering consent. The main difficulties, as 
proved time and time again, are public relations 
problems which become first apparent with the 
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accurnulation of the land on which the homes 
gre to be built. 

Are there any principles in site selection that 
were discovered during the war years that will 
help us now in getting more homes for Ne- 
goes? It was found during the war that it was 
most satisfactory from the builder’s standpoint 
0 acquire large tracts near established Negro 
areas, and in the direction of natural growth 
or expansion. To my knowledge, there were no 
areas set up where the Negro had not previous- 
ly been established. 

The main objective of successful builders was 
to obtain areas where Negro families were fa- 
miliar in the neighborhood stores, on transpor- 
tation lines, and in the schools. It was 
found, for example, in one area that the per- 
centage of Negro children in a public grammar 
school could be, in the judgment of the Board 
of Education, increased from 15 percent to 
perhaps 30, within one term, without any un- 
toward incidents. 


In northern communities the problem of 
transportation as it relates to racial relations 
has not been too formidable, and for all prac- 
tical purposes it can be dismissed as a basic 
problem. Nevertheless, it is true that some 
groups will raise problems in connection with 
public transportation, but answering them seems 


relatively easy. Storekeepers and their white 
customers object to the entry of Negroes at first, 
but this seems in most cases in wartime experi- 
ence, to be a transitory and not a long-time 
problem. 


A Study of Demand and Resources 


A technique has been established in connec- 
tion with new war housing projects that has 
much to commend it to those secking to estab- 
lish new communities for Negroes. It begins 
with the acquisition of basic data relating to the 
demand for homes for rent or sale, the capa- 
city of the prospective renters and buyers to 
meet the financial charges involved, and the 
preferences of the prospective buyer or renter 
for one- or two-family dwellings or apartments, 
the size of a dwelling unit required to meet 
the families’ needs, etc. 


Surveys were conducted in several communi- 
ties which yielded such data, and it was pos- 
sible to analyze them in terms which made them 
meaningful to builders and mortgagees. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if there are any builders or 
mortgagees sufficiently well versed in survey 
techniques to undertake this job themselves, 
but the local Urban Leagues are equipped to 


give direction to such surveys. 


rhe first step is to determine what families 
are to be surveyed. The total number of fam- 
ilies in the market for the purchase of new 
homes at a given time is small compared with 
the entire population, even today during the 
housing emergency. An enormous amount of 
misspent effort can be used on surveying fam- 
ilies who are not conceivably in the market 
for new homes. However, the churches and 
trade unions could be helpful in posting or an- 
nouncing the purposes of a survey, and sug- 
gesting that those interested get in touch with 
the survey agency, whether it be the Urban 
League or other organization. 


If its policies permit, the local housing au- 
thority can provide the names of persons who 
have applied for apartments in public hous- 
ing projects but whose applications were turned 
down because their incomes were above the 
minima fixed in the authority’s schedules. Some 
of these families might want to build new 
homes. 


The directors of the local housing authorities, 
many of whom have a special interest in the 
housing of Negroes, could be extremely helpful 
in determining what families should be surveyed. 


The survey should cover needs and prefer- 
ences for both owngrship and rental. There are, 
of course, many families which do not have 
the resources or the desires for home ownership, 
yet if their incomes are sufficient and if their 
earning power seems likely to be sustained over 
a reasonable period, it may be possible to in- 
terest investment builders in providing rental 
units for them. 


Owing to inadequacy of materials and rising 
costs, combined with an enormous demand for 
dwelling accommodations, it is doubtful if many 
private builders would be attracted today to 
undertake projects for Negroes, It is logical to 
believe, however, that within eighteen months 
or two years, they will become interested in 
this market. 

The availability of mortgage insurance by 
the Federal Housing Administration is an as- 
set, despite the familiar criticism that has been 
voiced against the application of its underwrit- 
ing principles, insofar as minority group hous- 
ing is concerned. It will, of course, be neces- 
sary for new projects to meet the standards of 
construction, community planning and other 
criteria set forth in the underwriting manual, 
but they are not burdensome. In fact, they 
stand as a guarantee of adequacy of design, 
methods and materials that are all in the in- 
terest of the buyer or renter. 
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How to Interest Builders 


Once the market survey is completed and 
analyzed, it is time to interest the builder. It 
may be well for those interested in getting more 
homes built for Negroes, to determine in ad- 
vance whether there are any local realtors in- 
terested in Negro welfare. The National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards has established 
a committee on Negro housing, and the Nation- 
al Association of Home Builders of the United 
States has also set up a similar committee. ‘The 
organization of these committees was a direct 
result of favorable experience with the Negro 
home market during the war, and if it cannot 
be determined locally what realtors and build- 
ers would be helpful with Negro projects, these 
organizations should be contacted for advice. 
The builder should have the aid of an ex- 
perienced public relations counsellor in intro- 
ducing the subject of a project with the city 
officials concerned with building permits, zon- 
ing and code enforcement. It will be extremely 
helpful, prior to these interviews, to have the 
counsel and advice of an official of the Board 
of Education, in event a project is of such mag- 
nitude that it will have an effect on the city‘s 
school system, His testimony will carry weight 
with the other city officials. 


Clearing with City Officials 


The Mayor or City Manager then should be 
apprised of the project, with a repor* of the 
findings of the building department. His sup- 
port of the project should be solicited. The 
principal administrative officer of the city can 
be extremely helpful in expediting a project 
through the city engineer’s office. 

The mortgage institution will be brought in- 
to the proposal after it has cleared the city 
building department. With federal insurance of 
the mortgage assured, it should not be difficult 
to obtain financing outside the community from 
the larger insurance or building and loan asso- 
ciatons, if local financing cannot be obtained. 
Many banks and savings and loan associations 
will not finance new Negro projects in their 
own communities, but war experience demon- 
strated conclusively that funds can be obtained. 
This part of the operation should not be a 
serious barrier. Approach can be made directly 
or through a mortgage broker, but it is prob- 
ably better to make direct contact so that the 
mortgagee will save the broker’s commission 


and, therefore, be more favorably inclined 


lend. 
Press Relations 


The newspapers should be advised of the pro 
ject in complete detail at the very beginning 
Experienced public relations counsel would cay 
tion against publicity during the planning stage, 
and under some circumstances even during con. 
struction, Where volatile public sentiment exists, 
the newspapers should be advised about the 
situation and their assistance sought in minim- 
izing public manifestation of opposition. News 
papers in several cities cooperated with build 
ers in this respect during the war, and there is 
no reason to believe such cooperation would not 
be given in the future providing the matter of 
press relations is intelligently handled by a per- 
son experienced in these lines. Press relations, 
however, should not be handled by an inex. 
perienced person. 

In dealing with newspaper editors—in fact, 
the publisher should be apprised of the pro- 
ject first——it will be well to point out the entire 
genesis of the project, with special emphasis on 
the project’s merit in relieving congestion and 
giving Negro children a better chance than they 
would have in the familiar overcrowded quar- 
ters of the typical Negro district. 


Chances are that the public relations prac- 
titioner will be given full cooperation by the 
newspapers providing he is honest and frank 
in answering questions. The ordinary editor will 
want to make certain that the Negro is not be- 
ing exploited in the new project, and he may 
have some pertinent questions to ask about 
costs, prices and other things. The public rela- 
tions expert would be wise to be fully armed 
with facts before interviewing editors. 

The proper time to publicize the project is 
when it is completed, and the social aspects of 
the development should be emphasized. A 
neighborhood association should be formed by 
the owners and their objectives as to mainten- 
ance should be stressed in order to cement gen- 
eral public acceptance. 

This has been a pragmatic appraisal of the 
subject, and was not intended to deal with the 
problem from the standpoint of morals or social 
justice. The questions of segregation and pit- 
falls of doing business with unscrupulous build- 
ers, despite their seriousness, are beyond the 
pale of this evaluation. 





One of the many beautiful settings in which Day Village is built 


A Modern Garden-Type Housing Development 
In a Semi-Southern Community 


@ By MILTON L. EHRLICH 


The preceding article outlines opportunities for private 
capital in building homes for Negroes. This one proves 
what private capital can do. 


APPRECIATE the opportunity given to 

me to describe our contribution to the many 

efforts being made today to solve the crit- 
ical housing situation which prevails through- 
out this country for the American Negro pop- 
ulation. This situation is not of necessity one 
created by the war, but one of long standing. 
Housing is important because a man’s home is 
his castle. Unless the home and its environment 
is conducive to creating the desire and incen- 
tive to attain the greatest spiritual satisfaction 
and material gains, then progress stands still. 


Unfortunately, there is not sufficient room - 
here to delve into the many intricate problems 
which confront us. These problems have oft 
been discussed and written about, and unques- 
tionably are common knowledge to most people. 
We have many who are completely apathetic 
to this widely prevalent condition, and perhaps 
too, there are many of us who do much talk- 
ing about the situation with too little accom- 
plished. Also many feel that the solution lies 
only in public housing for the American Negro. 
To my mind public housing is a palliative and 
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A Day Village Entrance. 


not a solution. America has grown up and it 
is now time for us to recognize the many phases 
involved in the entire problem and do some- 
thing constructive and concrete about it im- 
mediately. 

There is a percentage of incapacitated per- 
sons, or persons with an unfortunately small in- 
come who, much like the charity persons in our 
public hospitals, must be cared for. These per- 
sons should and must be helped. For the wel- 
fare and benefit of the community as a whole, 
slums and ghettos must be obliterated. In the 
course of so doing, it is necessary to house this 
group. This must be done by whatever means 
necessary. It is wrong, however, to advocate 
that the majority of Negroes must be sheltered 
in public housing. 

There are many phases of our social struc- 
ture which are a vital part of the basic problem. 
The four major factors are: 

1. The ability to earn a decent living. 

Housing. 

3. Education. 

4. Health. 

Only housing is discussed here. The others are 
of equal importance and all must be brought 
up to a new standard simultaneously. 

While the purpose of this article is a discus- 
sion of our attempt to establish a model com- 
munity, it is necessary to mention some of the 
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other factors which must be incorporated in the 
planning and development of housing. [It 
not sufficient to merely create shelter, It is of 
extreme importance to plan completely so , 
the end result will give to people the ince 
to maintain a high standard of living, to de” 
velop the feeling of well-being and desire for 
advancement and accomplishment, to take an” 
active interest and active part in community 
affairs and civic problems, to bring children 
under the influences of an environment whid 
will result in their being assets to the commun- 
ity and contributors to its well-being and cul- 
tural development. 

It is my belief that through housing, many 
of the difficulties encountered in the develop- 
ment of other phases of our social structure can 
be automatically overcome or at least minim- 
ized. 

It is pointless to take any specific area or 
any specific city in America. We have virtually 
in every city, town and hamlet the very same 
intolerable housing problem. We must recog- 
nize and allow for normal expansion and 
growth, and make such provisions as are ne- 
cessary to eliminate overcrowding and the many 
other factors which tend to create slum areas. 
We could at this point deluge the reader with 
volumes of statistics indicating the growth of 
population and the lack of expansion of hous- 
ing, census figures which are rapidly climbing 
in most of our cities, the tables of overcrowding, 
and those which show a lack of ordinary sani- 
tary facilities, and others which will portray and 
describe housing which is hard to visualize be- 
cause of its state of complete deterioration, and 
in some instances, this has almost reached the 
point of decay. However, most of this has long 
since become academic and it is needless to 
burden the reader with these gruesome details, 
or elaborate on the many inequities and injus- 
tices which prevail. 

It was in the earnest hope that with the great- 
est desire to alleviate these conditions that we 
made our contribution to show that many of 
the issues can be solved on a co-operative and 
economically sound basis through the medium 
of private enterprise always employed in 
America; that we can without difficulty and 
expeditiously help in the solution which must 
be obtained: and that it might be used as a 
pilot study in some similar form for the rehabili- 
tation of all of the housing for Negroes in Amer- 
ica. It is necessary that racial prejudices, bigotry, 
hatreds and suspicion be uprooted, as well as 
the slum areas. In order to accomplish a com- 
mon good, there must be co-operation and un- 
derstanding. We have come a long way, but the 
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A Living Room View. 


job is not yet finished. The sooner we finish it, 
the better. All too frequently the issues are 
clouded and confused, resulting in misunder- 
standing. 

With these objectives, after much investiga- 
tion and diligent study, we began to plan Day 
Village. Day Village was not an accident. It 
was a carefully conceived development wherein 
many of the foregoing factors were taken into 
consideration. That has been borne out by its 
history of operation in the past year. We felt it 
was necessary to do a grass roots job. The site 
slected, which was geographically ideally 
suited, is located in Maryland in a suburban 
area approximately seven miles from the City 
of Baltimore. The site was particularly interest- 
ing from the point of view that it was wooded 
and surrounded by the waters of the Patabsco 
River on three sides, having only one land ap- 
proach. This made it an ideal location from 
several points of consideration. It could be de- 
veloped into a completely self-contained com- 
munity without suffering from outside detri- 
mental factors, offering all of the facilities of 
any good community, and in addition, because 
of its unique location, could incorporate many 
facilities of a recreational nature, which I will 
attempt to describe more fully later on. 

The area of the land is approximately 40 
acres. At the time this site was purchased, the 
sual opposition was encountered, This, we be- 
lieve, was due to a lack of knowledge as to what 
was being contemplated. However, after care- 
fully explaining that we were creating a very 
definite asset to the community, the opposition 
waned and we began to plan the actual devel- 
opment of the Village. It might be noteworthy 
to mention here too, that since its completion, 
the attitude has changed and satisfaction from 
the community at large has many times been 
expressed. It should be pointed out too, that 
when integrity is demonstrated in this type of 


operation, this same experience will be encoun- 
tered time after time. 

Day Village was built on virgin land. In order 
to create the community it was necessary to 
plan and construct all of the phases which are 
required in the development of a community. 
Day Village consists of 500 duplex brick homes, 
developed as garden apartments. The setting for 
these homes is virtually that of a park, since the 
percentage of coverage of land by buildings is 
only approximately 5.6 acres, 

It would be interesting perhaps to give the 
schedule of coverage and utilities which were 
required. The total area is approximately 40 
acres. The area of the buildings, eens, 
5.6 acres. Area of stores, .15 acres. Walks, 
acres. Parking areas, .63 acres. Service Sen 
2.8 acres. New concrete road, 2.5 acres. Land- 
scaped areas, 18.4 acres. Lake, 1.8 acres. Play 
areas, approximately 3 acres. Bathing beach, 
approximately 2 acres. It was necessary that 
service water mains, storm sewers and sanitary 
sewers, totalling approximately 18,000 feet be 
installed and a sewerage pumping plant con- 
structed. The houses are completely self-con- 
tained and each offers complete privacy to each 
family. 

The interiors are plastered, and have oak 
floors, factory-built kitchen cabinets, electric 
ranges, electric refrigerators, ample closet space. 
Some of the units contain four rooms, others 
four and one-half. All have two bedrooms, bath 
and shower. 

The approximate cost of the entire project 
was about three million dollars. The mortgage 
is held by the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States and is insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

The architecture of the buildings is ty pically 
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A view of one of the bedrooms. Each Day Village house 


has two. 
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American, and the buildings are plotted to avoid 
monotony and give an interesting character to 
the whole development. This generally covers 
the physical aspect of Day Village. We believe 
that having developed the physical aspect of 
Day Village with sound engineering and con- 
struction principles, it will enhance in beauty 
as it mellows with age. 

What is of equal importance and of much 
significance, is the fact that one feels that Day 
Village has a soul—that it lives. In walking 
through the Village, one feels that it is vibrant. 
A sense of freedom and the delight of its resi- 
dents permeates throughout the area. It is signi- 
ficant to note that the pride of the residents (be- 
ing a cross-section of the average of the popu- 
lation of Baltimore) is having its effect on the 
development of the community at large. The 
remainder of the area, populated generally by 
persons owning their own homes, is continually 
being brought up to a higher standard by vir- 
tue of the effect which Day Village has had 
on the area in general. 

The co-operation and active interest of each 
of the residents in Day Village is amazing. Al- 
most every resident in the Village is taking some 
active part in some community enterprise or ac- 
tivity. 

Day Village is being managed by Mr. Avon 
B. Collins, a member of our organization, of 
extremely high integrity and ability. There are 
no rules or regulations for living in the Village. 
The residents have complete freedom. The care 
with which they maintain their homes and the 
care with which they use the grounds is an 
indication of their deep feeling for good liv- 
ing accommodations. We sponsored a civic 
association, completely staffed and manned by 
residents who in turn foster and advance mutu- 
al matters of importance and interest. Manage- 
ment and the residents live in complete har- 
mony. Where the residents have offered a sug- 
gestion for the benefit of the community, man- 
agement has complied, and where management 
feels that something should be suggested for the 
benefit of the community, the residents in turn 
co-operate. 

As an illustration, a sufficient number of stores 
were developed in a shopping area immediate- 
ly adjacent to and a part of the Village. Care- 
fully selected types of businesses were invited 
to come in, in order that the community be 
served for all of its needs. One of the shops 
was to be a food market. Many offers were 
received by management from individuals who 
wanted to operate a food market, but who were 
not, either through desire or otherwise, capable 
of assuring management that the prices for 
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Modern equipped kitchens save footsteps 


foodstuffs to the consumer would be in the 
lowest OPA bracket and that the food would 
be of first quality. All of these applicants were 
turned down, and ultimately a chain organiza- 
tion agreed to operate this market under the 
terms and conditions which we imposed, name- 
ly, that Negroes be employed and that the qual- 
ity of food be first quality and prices be OPA 
approved. This chain has been operating for a 
considerable period of time in the development 
most successfully and to the great delight of 
the residents—their shopping is made easy anc 
inexpensive. The other types of businesses on 
the project are a drug store, dry cleaning, shoe 
repairing store, etc 

For the culturai development and for the 
pleasure and diversification of interests to res- 
dents, numerous clubs and groups have beer 
organized. These are all functioning well and 
are wholeheartedly supported by the residents 
Among the various clubs there is a Dramatic 
Group, Women’s Club, Men’s Club, Swimming 
Club, Boy Scouts, Rod and Reel Club, Teen- 
Agers, etc. There are others now in the proces 
of formation, such as Girl Scouts, Sea Scouts 
Garden Club and others. In addition, we wer 
fortunate in obtaining a branch of the Publi 
Library which makes its quarters in the Village 

Realizing that it was necessary to have good 
medical facilities immediately available in the 
Village, we induced a young, able physician te 
open offices in the Village. 

Some months ago the residents decided that 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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Management Practices and Their Importance 
In Improving Housing Standards 


@ By GOODE A. HARNEY 


management of buildings was simple. 

Structures were small and ownership for 
the most part was individual. High land costs, 
technical improvements in construction and the 
yse of such innovations as the electric elevator 
made it possible and feasible for investors to 
build block after block of large apartment 
houses. These corporate and individual invest- 
ors turned to established real estate companies 
for the management of their properties. 
Throughout these years of trial and error hous- 
ing management has become highly specialized, 
requiring training, experience and skill. 

Today there is a tendency to point out that 
management is partly responsible for the condi- 
tion of our slum areas, and that many of our 
housing ills can be corrected by an improve- 
ment in management practices. This is espe- 
cally true in communities where Negroes oc- 
cupy large areas of multiple dwelling rental 
housing such as in Harlem. 

Important as management practices are in 
such areas, management is not solely respons- 
ible. A peculiar species of real estate investor 
is generally found in areas such as Harlem. 
They must make such high returns on their in- 
vestment that proper management practices are 
impossible. In fact, existing management prac- 
tices are a direct result of instructions from 
such investors. 

Another bar to the introduction of modern 
management practices is the downright discrim- 
ination practiced by leading institutions in re- 
fusing to make mortgage loans on property in 
such areas. There would be more incentive to 
the owners to keep the property up if it could 
be readily financed and refinanced. 

Another factor is the indifference of the mu- 
nicipal authorities. A vigorous and aggressive 
service by all city departments concerned would 
bring the needed pressure on owners to im- 
prove management practices. The Department 
of Housing and Buildings recently discovered in 
Harlem 1407 violations in 716 apartments. 

As recently as 1941 most of the property in 
Harlem was owned by banks, insurance com- 
panies or other absentee white owners. It was 
also managed by white absentee managers. 
With the improved economic status of the Negro 
from war profits and incomes, he is becoming 
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a factor as an investor in the property he oc- 
cupies, This trend should make for improve- 
ment with this increased ownership of property 
in these areas by local owners. However, Negro 
real estate managers must learn and apply the 
most modern management practices if they 
hope to be called upon more and more to man- 
age the property tenanted by Negroes. This is 
as it should be. 

Tenant selection, for example, is the most im- 
portant single factor in good housing manage- 
ment. I frankly do not believe, based on my 
experience, that few if any of the present white 
owners and managers active in Harlem are fit- 
ted to make a proper selection of Negro ten- 
ants. Yet some of them have owned property 
in Harlem for thirty-five years and others have 
made large fortunes operating in Harlem real 
estate. Not living in the community; not so- 
cializing in it ; and not identifying with it makes 
them too detached and handicaps them in de- 
termining compatible tenant grouping among 
Negroes. They act and feel as though they live 
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in another world, remote and untouched by the 
Negro world in which they are every day mak- 
ing their living. 

The attitude of white owners that all Negroes 
are alike as long as they can pay the rent leads 
to the mixing of incompatible groupings. True, 
a more homogeneous adjustment is eventually 
reached by the tenants themselves, but its re- 
sults are disastrous to the life of the building. 
The most desirable type tenants vacate. Since 
a house takes on the character of its tenancy, 
this method of tenant selection and its subse- 
quent group shiftings can only bring about the 
depreciation and actual ruin of any building. 

In many instances management and tenant 
relations are studiously avoided to prevent the 
demand for decorations and repairs. Control 
and contact with the tenant is through the 
janitor. References of tenants are seldom re- 
quested, or if so, not verified. Disorderly and 
other illegally used apartments are ignored un- 
less neighbors or the police complain. This type 
management places much responsibility for 
operating the building on the janitor, yet little 
care is taken in determining his competency. 
A work schedule for the janitor is practically 
unheard of and slovenliness is too often toler- 
ated, to the detriment of the property. Decora- 
tion and repairs are avoided to the point of 
violation of city ordinances. 

Under proper and skillful management, ten- 
ants can be encouraged to take pride in the 
condition of their building. No recognition or 
allowances in rent considerations, however, are 
given tenants whose care of their particular 
units saves the owner cost in repairs or decora- 
tions when the leases are renewed. Conse- 
quently, no incentive is given to the tenants to 


participate in the proper maintenance of their 
building. 

Present-day trends in Harlem indicate tha 
management will have added opportunitics to 
demonstrate its influence on housing standards. 
Modern management practices have always 
been stressed in public housing developments, 
and with the completion of the Abraham Lip. 
coln, James Weldon Johnson and Stephen 
Foster projects in this area by the New York 
City Housing Authority, their managemem 
practices should exercise a stimulating influence. 

Riverton Houses planned by the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company and Colonial Vi- 
lage by the New York Savings Banks will also 
institute modern management practice. The 
non-profit demonstration in management prac- 
tices by the Urban Housing Management As. 
sociation, whose program appears in this issue, 
is making its influence felt. 

In the strictly private management field Av- 
gustine A. Austin, Inc., is managing three large 
properties in the Riverside Drive section—the 
new area of Negro expansion, which we hope 
will be maintained as a high class residential 
area. Two more progressive Negro manage- 
ment firms are managing a large structure each 
on Riverside Drive. This is something new. In 
the past when the Negro community has ex- 
panded, control of the property generally re- 
mained in white hands. 

The Real Estate Board of New York has a 
management committee for every section of 
Manhattan except Harlem. We are planning 
to correct this by urging the progressive man- 
agement firms in the area to become members 
of the Real Estate Board and form a commit- 
tee on management practices for Harlem. 
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A View of Housing in 
@ By JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS 


VIEW of housing in the Federal City 
A presents an interesting mosaic. One 

sees a rather complex combination of 
|) an increasingly acute housing situation oc- 
casioned by a housing shortage, (2) a dearth 
of land available upon which to construct new 
dwellings in terms of the city’s size in relation 
to its growing population, (3) a critical situa- 
tion in regard to constructing new buildings as 
a result of a bottleneck in building materials, 
4) a core of slum land which must be re- 
daimed, redeveloped, and whose inhabitants 
must be rehabilitated, (5) the difficulty of re- 
conciling the demand for higher wages to labor 
with necessary housing ceilings and (6) the 
housing problems of the Negro group as distinct 
from the housing situation of the population of 
the District of Columbia as a whole. 


It was assumed that the housing situation in 
the District would be eased as a result of the 
curtailing of governmental work at the war's 
end. The out-migration, however, has not oc- 
curred. In fact, not only are persons remain- 
ing in the area, but many individuals are con- 
tinuing to pour into the District. 


According to the Washington Housing Asso- 
ciation, the following trends are apparent in the 
District: (1) while many of the federal agencies 
are reducing their force, others are increasing 
and are absorbing new workers; (2) veterans 
are continuing to return to the District, or to 
come to it for the first time with the purpose 
of settling, which trend seems to be on the in- 
crease; and (3) certain old government agen- 
cies which normally are located in the District, 
but which during the war moved elsewhere, re- 
established themselves in Federal City, bring- 
ing back their workers with them. The condi- 
tion within the District, however, is one of such 
overcrowding that this latter trend has been 
halted temporarily by governmental order. The 
situation takes on added significance when it is 
screened against the increase in Washington’s 
population through 1945. Since 1930 the popu- 
lation of the District of Columbia increased 93 
percent, and since 1940 the population swelled 
by 40 percent. Nor does this situation apply 
only to the District proper but also to the sur- 
rounding metropolitan area of the District 
which encompasses five counties in Maryland 
and Virginia. The following table shows the 
absolute increases for the past 15 years. 


the District of Columbia 


TABLE |! 


Population in the District of Columbia and the 
Metropolitan Area of D. C. by years 
1930, 1940 and 1945. 


Population—Metropolitan 
Year Population in D. C. Area of D.C 
1930 486,869 621,039 
907,816 


1,333,000 


1940 663,091 
1945 938,458 


When applied to the statistics of housing fa- 
cilities which failed to keep abreast of the grow- 
ing population, these figures give some indica- 
tion of the nature of the housing picture within 
the District. Housing of cither permanent or 
temporary nature simply has not been able to 
keep abreast of the phenomenal increase in pop- 
ulation. From 1930 up to 1940, however, the 
gulf between size of population and dwelling 
units did not become nearly as wide as it did 
after that time, although there existed then, as 
now, a discrepancy between the number of units 
available for white and for Negro occupancy. 
According to the Racial Relations Adviser to 
the Commissioner of FPHA, the non-white 
population in D. C. between 1930 and 1940 
increased by 42 percent whereas dwelling units 
for them increased 30 percent. The white popu- 
lation, on the other hand, swelled 34 percent 
but dwelling units for them increased 40 per- 
cent. Thus, even though a discrepancy existed 
which by no means was democratic, there was 
possibly enough housing for everyone at that 
period as Negroes may possibly have inherited 
some of the old dwellings vacated by whites. 

To turn to aspects of construction since 1940, 
most of the permanent housing built between 
1941 to 1945 in the District was constructed by 
private industry, whereas the temporary war 
housing was done largely by government 
agencies. To carry out its end of providing 
houses for the population, Congress enacted a 
series of laws to assure at least necessary hous- 
ing for families of workers recruited for vital de- 
fense preparation. As a result, during the war 
period government agencies such as the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority (FPHA), the 
National Capital Housing Authority (NCHA), 
the Defense Homes Corporation, and the War 
and Navy Departments built some 30,678 dwell- 
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ing units in the metropolitan area of the District. 
Of this total, approximately one-half, or 15,307 
were temporary units, consisting of dormitories, 
demountable one-family houses and mobile 
units of trailer-type houses, of which all are to 
be razed two years after the official ending of 
the war. At present the NCHA has 440 
dwelling units for low income residents under 
construction which will be available for occu- 
pancy in the near future. The Federal Public 
Housing Authority currently is managing tem- 

rary dormitories such as Arlington Farms, 
of 4,380 units, and West Potomac Park, of 
1,903 dwelling units. Under the program of 
the Defense Homes Corporation there were con- 
structed some 4,000 units such as Naylor, Fair- 
lington, and McLean Gardens. 


The total number of homes built both by 
private and public agencies, however, did not 
meet the needs of the growing population, either 
Negro or white. According to the Emergency 
Committee on Housing, some 30,000 publicly 
financed houses were programmed for the metro- 
politan area of the District since 1940, but of 
these not more than 4,000 were planned for 
occupancy by Negroes. Towards the end of the 
war, the National Capital Housing Authority in 
realizing the need for more houses especially for 
Negro occupancy, urged that all additional 
houses built should be of permanent construc- 
tion. The NCHA succeeded in securing au- 
thorization for 740 such houses, but under limi- 
tations of cost and materials the construction of 
these homes was made very difficult. One 
project, nevertheless, for 440 dwellings was 
started and is now nearing completion. Another 
project for 300 dwellings has been advertised 
for bids. Private builders also constructed for 
the total population some 20,000 houses in 1941 
and 1942, falling to less than 10,000 in 1943 
and little more than 1,500 in 1944 and 1945. 

The Occupancy-Vacanacy Survey done by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, December 
1945, reports that the Washington area had only 
six vacancies out of each 1,000 dwelling units. 
Dwellings privately owned in the metropolitan 
area had five vacancies per 1,000, whereas ap- 
proximately fifty vacancies per 1,000 is consid- 
ered normal. 

The critical nature of the present situation is 
to be seen even more when the figures from the 
War Housing Center are noted. From March 
17, 1941 to December 31, 1945 there was a 
total of 177,521 applicants for 47,229 dwelling 
units listed for rent or sale. 

Another aspect of the housing picture in the 
District is the degree of sub-standard dwellings 
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and with this, the related problems of the slums 
and blighted areas. The latest census estimated 
that there were some 30,000 sub-standard 
dwellings in the District. Depending upon the 
terms of reference employed, figures for the 
same problem have been estimated variously 
from 20,00 to 40,000, as it is generally con- 
ceded that sub-standard dwellings have in- 
creased considerably since 1940. The commun- 
ity, however. is not unaware of its circumstance 


Before the Congress is the so-called McCar- 
ran bill $1426, which represents a compromise 
measure of the earlier McCarran bill S13 and 
the Capper bill S610. The proposed legisla- 
tion is a measure to provide “for the replanning 
and rebuilding of slum, blighted and other 
areas of the District of Columbia, and the as- 
sembly, by purchase or condemnation, of real 
property in such areas and the sale or lease 
thereof for the redevelopment of such area 
(SIC) in accordance with said plans; and pro- 
vide for the organization of, procedure for, and 
the financing of such planning, acquisition, and 
sale or lease; and for other purposes.” The 
general aim of this proposed legislation is to 
assure the proper development and redevelop- 
ment of the land area of the District of Colum- 
bia and thereby the discontinuance “of the use 
for human habitation in the District of Colum- 
bia of substandard dwellings and buildings in 
alleys and blighted areas.” 


The McCarran bill for the rebuilding of the 
District of Columbia—has passed the Senate 
unanimously and is now before the House. 
It provides for the creation of a _ Land 
Agency which, with a revolving fund of 20 
million dollars, will have the authority to buy 
slum and blighted areas, prepare these areas for 
use and sell them to redevelopment companies 
which will construct dwellings in these areas. 
In its provisions the legislation will give private 
developers the first opportunity to obtain the 
land before any of it is made available to the 
National Capital Housing Authority, the agency 
which has responsibility for public housing. 
The Land Agency is to work in cooperation with 
the National Capital Parks and Planning Com- 
mission which is directed to make an overall 
development plan for the District of Columbia. 
The overall plan will be a master organ for the 
distribution, location, and utilization of land 
for purposes of housing, business, public build- 
ings, or/and private uses, etc. The strong fea- 
tures of the proposed legislation are that all 
companies or individuals which buy or 
lease land within the specific “project areas” 
must carry out, or conform to, the master plan, 





and that slum inhabitants will get a chance to 
live permanently in a safe, standard, and sani- 
tary way. The potentially benefic results of this 
legislation have been shown by General U. 5. 
Grant III, chairman of the National Capital 
Parks and Planning Commission, when he in- 
dicated the possibilities of one particular blighted 
area within the District. This ar44 which today 
contains less than 2,500 inhabitants, when re- 
developed should house about 10,000 persons. 
“Thus,” as General Grant states, “if this and 
another similar blighted area can be redeveloped 
in the very beginning a reserve of shelter will 
be provided for displaced families from over- 
congested areas to be redeveloped in subsequent 
projects.” An estimate of the amount of land to 
be redeveloped is approximately 4,800 acres, 
according to General Grant. 

The nature of the slum situation within the 
District has been portrayed graphically by Mr. 
John Ihider, executive officer of the National 
Capital Housing Authority : 

“While we concentrated on alley dwel- 
lings our slums grew along the streets. Our 
great reform was prohibition of more alley 
dwellings. In 1940 we had 1,912, but at 
the same time we had approximately 20,000 
street dwellings that should have been de- 
molished or extensively repaired. Today. 
six years later, we have 1,372 alley dwel- 
lings, a decrease of nearly 30 percent, 
while the total number of dwellings that 
should be demolished or extensively re- 
paired, has more than doubled, to an esti- 
mate of 44,000.” 


It is within the question of slums, unfortun- 
ately, that the housing situation of Negroes 
stands in bold relief. A study of the slum areas 
in the District reflects first of all that these 
areas are the ones of heavy concentration for 
residence of large numbers of Negroes. In fact, 
it is this circumstance which has led some per- 
sons to ascribe erroneously a racial character- 
istic to Federal City’s slum areas. 

As the writer has indicated elsewhere, in 
some respects all one need do to locate slum 
areas in the District is to visit nearly any of the 
older residential areas within the community 
or to observe those census tracts within the Dis- 
trict of high Negro occupancy. This does not 
infer that there is some causal-functional rela- 
tionship between areas of Negro occupancy and 
slum conditions, but it does imply that as a 
result of residential restriction, segregation and 
poor economic circumstance, and exploitation 
by unscrupulous landlords many Negroes are 
found to be living in areas of obsolescence 


within the District. According to the NCHA 
report of 1930-1940, the heart of the slum area 
of Federal City, which comprises less than three 
square miles, houses approximately 15 percent 
of the District’s population and nearly 30 per- 
cent of the entire Negro population of Wash- 
ington. The 10 census tracts which comprise 
the primary core of the slums in the instance 
of nearly every tract have an occupancy rate 
of nearly 50 percent Negro. Apparently, from 
these facts alone one may get an understand- 
ing of the glaring inconsistency in the correla- 
tion between areas of Negro occupancy and 
slums. It is evident that the problem of 
slum reclamation in Washington primarily is a 
problem of housing Washington’s colored 
Americans. 

It is for this reason that the Washington 
Urban League presented testimony at the 
hearings on the McCarran bill. The League 
specifically pointed out the relationship of slums 
to the Negro population of the District and 
made specific recommendations with regard to 
(1) the planning and redevelopment of blight- 
ed and slum areas within the District on a non- 
segregated basis; (2) a community-wide repre- 
sentation on the redevelopment land agency, 
(3) the elimination of racially restrictive coven- 
ants on land acquired by eminent domain by 
the redevelopment land agency, and (4) the 
necessity for mandatory provisions for housing 
families displaced by the slum clearance. 


Nor are slums the complete story of the hous- 
ing problems of Negroes within the District. 
The housing situation of Negroes in the 
District as apart from the situation of the gen- 
eral population may be summarized under the 
following heads: 


Restrictive Covenants ; 
Amount of Land Available for Negro Housing ; 
Displacement of Negro Neighborhoods ; 
Higher Proportionate Cost for Negro Home 
Ownership ; 
Lack of Housing Available (general for all 
groups) ; 
Obsolescence of Negro Housing ; 
Limited Housing Facilities for Low-Income 
Groups ; 

8. Obsolesence of Available Housing ; 

9. Lack of Concern of Private Builders ; 

10. Inheritance of Old Housing by Negroes; 

11. Discrimination in Housing Sites Made Available 
to Negroes; 

12. Failure to Include Adequate Community Facili- 
ties for Negroes in Restricted Housing Areas. 


Thus we reach the known conclusion that in 
housing, Negroes in the District have to face all 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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HELPED to build this great America, 
Started her up from rude huts 
Thrown down in the midst of wildernesses. 

I beat back those wildernesses, 

Dared the ever-advancing forests, 

Plowed and planted, 

Hoed and harvested 

To feed her weak and disheartened colonists, 
Besieged by fear and Indians. 





I helped to build this great America, 
I watched her shore-line creep 
From Maine and Massachusetts 
And Tidewater Virginia, 

Down through the Carolinas 

To the Florida Everglades. 


I fought Indians, Redcoats, 

And the stony, barren soil of New England ; 

I tilled the great Virginia estates— 

The homes of Presidents ; 

I sang in the rice-fields of Georgia and the Carolines ; 
Toiled in the swamps 

And on the sugar and cotton plantations 

Of Louisiana and Mississippi, 

While the bull-whip of the overseer 
<igzagged like black lightning above my head 
And cracked like the thunder of doom. 


As I bowed down 
In tobacco-fields, rice-fields, cane-fields, corn-fields, and cotton-fields, 
I sang so sweetly 

That America believed me happy. 

Then gathering about her the airs of a Democracy, 

She stretched forth welcome hands 
To the dispossessed millions of Europe: 
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The Insh; German, West End Englishman, 
Slovak, Pole, Jew, and Armenian, saying: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and | will give you rest.” 


But I toiled on. 

I toiled on until honest men could stand the sight no longer 
Of my black back, bleeding and raw, 

Bowed down in humble, earth-kissed supplication 

Before the Gods of Greed. 

And then, at last, contending streams of blood, 

Merging, made closer this great land of ours. 


I saved America from discord. 

I caught the flying javelins of hatred against my own bosom, 
Keeping them free of the Catholic and Protestant, 
Republican and Democrat. 

Irish and German, 

Blond and Brunette, 

Native and Alien Stock, 

Pilgrim and Puritan. 

The fear of me made all men cease their bickerings, 

And | became the scapegoat of the nation. 


In times of stresses, wars, and blasting storms, 

This one thing | shall evermore remember: 

That all of the strength and the blood and the sweat of me 

That all of my longings, my sorrows, my hopes, and my joys 

Went into making this great land of ours; 

That this is my land by the right of both God and of man, 

That this is my land, wet with my own life’s blood, 

That it is enriched by the flesh and bones of my fathers, 

That this land is mine, growing big through my pain and my suffering ; 
That all [ am today and ever shall be 
Is buried within her plains and valleys, 
Swamps, hills, and mountains, 
Meadows, lakes, and streams. 

I shall forever be a part of her 

And she shall always be a part of me. 














@ By CLIFFORD L. ALEXANDER 


ODERNIZATION of many of the 
M city’s 457,000 old law tenements and 

vacant dwellings as recently proposed 
by the Mayor of the City of New York would 
be an important if temporary solution of New 
York’s housing problem. 

This face lifting—installation of hot water, 
heat and one toilet for each family would serve 
the double function of providing livable homes 
and low rents for 100,000 families and of mak- 
ing a paying investment out of many of the 
buildings which are now a “headache” to the 
owners. If the Mayor’s recommendations had 
been carried further into specific examples, he 
would have stated that such a program has 
been carried on in Harlem for the past two and 
one-half years. 

Most of Harlem’s real estate is controlled by 
absentee owners, a condition which results in 
bad faith between white owners and Negro 
tenants and a consequent collateral damage 
suffered by the community. For years, tenants 
have been subjected to poor service and at 
times excessive rents. Owners suffered through 
accelerated deterioration and placing their in- 
vestments in jeopardy. The community inherits 
these social evils which sharpen racial feeling. 
The contributing factor of slum housing has 
been mentioned in practically every scientific 
analysis of racial incidents. 

The fact that Negroes are denied a fair share 
of employment in the housing business is a fur- 
ther indictment of the practices. 

Launched under the sponsorship of the Ur- 
ban League of Greater New York, Urban Hous- 
ing Management Association, Inc., with offices 
in the League’s building is a management en- 
terprise of considerable proportion. Organized 
and operating as a non-profit demonstration 
project, the Association is now managing and 
maintaining 56 buildings with approximately 
850 families and with an annual collection of 
about $375,000. The assessed valuation of these 
buildings is well in excess of $1,300,000. The 
progress and expansion of this building man- 
agement experiment, modestly initiated almost 
three years ago, has more than justified its ef- 
forts and soundly demonstrates that the project 
is bearing fruit. Almost without exception, the 
tenants like the idea and through it many Negro 
skilled workers have found gainful employment. 

The aims of Urban Housing Management 
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Demonstration in Harlem 


Association are worthy of consideration. ‘The 
Association will undertake the management of 
property only when the buildings comply with 
prescribed physical standards and fair rents can 
be established. 


ITS OBJECTIVES 


UHMA demonstrates that socially motivated 
management aimed at jmproving the living 
conditions of tenants is consistent with good 
business practice. 

UHMA demonstrates the advantages of de- 
veloping better tenant relations, Disadvantages 
of absentee ownership can be neutralized by 
competent local agents who enjoy tenant con- 
fidence and are alert to community needs. 

UHMA does not compete with the few Ne- 
gro agencies operating in Harlem. On the 
contrary, it alms to encourage such companies 
and to stimulate the formation of new agen- 
cies as well. It will endeavor to do so by a 
practical demonstration which will prove the 
advantages of localized management. 

UHMA cooperates with other Negro man- 
aging agents. Officers of the Association and 
members of its committees will offer to serve 
such agents as consultants, without charge. 

UHMA encourages and promotes the forma- 
tion of contractors and craftsmen groups—will 
endeavor to demonstrate that local labor can 
service and maintain buildings in the area— 
will strive to develop employment opportunities 

The amazing success of the enterprise has at- 
tracted the attention of realty and social wel- 
fare experts from other cities throughout the 
country. Now they are studying the plan with 
the idea of making good use of it in their own 
community. Negroes trained to manage apart- 
ment dwellings may soon be functioning in sev- 
eral other cities. 

Information about Urban Housing Manage- 
ment Association has been featured in the met- 
ropolitan press ia New York City, Better Times, 
Housing News, and other bulletins; as well as 
such agencies as the Citizens’ Housing Council, 


- the National Public Housing Conference, Inc.. 


and many others. 

Many skeptics, including bank presidents, 
heads of reality firms and private owners, have 
been won over to the idea that it is profitable, 
feasible and just that Negroes manage proper- 
ties and be responsible for the maintenance and 
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repair of these buildings. Initially there were 
local agents who thought that their business 
would suffer from this competition. As time 
went on, the local realty men found that they 
could gain experience and help from the man- 
agement association and direct business profits. 

Candid interviews with tenants indicate that 
although life in Harlem’s substandard tene- 
ments is something less than celestial, the ad- 
vent of Urban Housing Management Associa- 
tion has made a difference. 

The policy of having the field assistants 
make periodic visits to the tenants’ apartments 
and giving prompt attention to their requests 
for repairs have paid dividends by curtailing the 
volume of repairs and creating goodwill on the 
part of the tenants. Tenants have been assisted 
with many of their personal problems and are 
frequently referred by the staff to other agencies 
that are equipped to meet their particular 
ne ‘ 

Of the many problems with which Urban 
Housing Management Association was faced, 
possibly the most difficult was the locating and 
training of experienced help. Launched during 
the midst of the war period, Negro mechanics 
and skilled workmen who had training and ex- 
perience in making repairs and rendering bills 
were available for about 25 percent of the 
firm’s contracts. With training provided by 
Urban Housing Management Association and a 
constant process of cultivation of the workmen, 
now more than 75 percent of the repairs are 
taken care of by local mechanics. 

Owners, including banks and trust founda- 
tions, have been well pleased with the services 








of the Urban Housing Management Associa- 
tion. Several have sent in “severance fees” in 
appreciation when improved operation and ap- 
pearance vesulted in the sale of their build- 
ing. On file at the office are many letters of 
commendation for the splendid work of the 
Association. 

The Board of Urban Housing Management 
Association is an interesting demonstration of 
interracial cooperation and action. Sparked by 
James Felt, president, the remarkable success 
of the Association in 2 large degree is due to 
his energies and resourcefulness. As the presi- 
dent of one of the largest realty firms in New 
York City, he has insisted that socially motivat- 
ed business is sound and productive. His many 
interests include: Citizens’ Housing Council, 
Henry Street Settlement and Board member of 
the Urban League of Greater New York. Other 
directors of Urban Housing Management As- 
sociation include: Glover Beardsley, Harlem 
Savings Bank, John Cahill, City and Suburban 
Homes, Edward S. Lewis, Urban League of 
Greater New York, William Andrews, Assem- 
blyman, Roger Flood, manager of a housing 
project, William G. Lord, New York Housing 
Trust, William Wortham, private realtor, and 
several others. 

Because Urban Housing Management Asso- 
ciation serves landlords and owners—through 
close supervison of buildings; tenants and resi- 
dents by personal attention to their needs; wage 
earners by increasing their skills as mechanics, 
contractors and managing agents—it has now 
emerged as an important link in the chain of 
community services. 
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the Village should have its own newspaper. 
Those who had interest in the formation and 
organization of this venture developed a news- 
paper called “Looking Ahead.” Of particular 
interest is the fact that none of the staff had 
any previous newspaper experience. One of the 
residents was in the printing business and han- 
dled that phase of the publication. The paper 
briefly, carries an editorial, a column on infant 
care by the physician, various reports on the 
activities of the different organized groups, 
things of general interest in the community and 
outside, social notes, a readers’ page, a column 
on Negro history and several other features. It 
is significant, also, that this newspaper is en- 
tirely self-sustaining. 

As a result of the planning and execution of 
the development of Day Village, incorporating 


the theory of urban living in a suburban atmo- 
sphere with complete privacy and complete free- 
dom, realizing that there were few places where 
Negroes could go for recreational and sports 
facilities, it was felt that all of the features of 
a recreation or vacation resort should be incor- 
porated in its development. In addition to the 
water on the perimeter of the property, a lake 
approximately one and one-half acres in size 
was developed in the center of the property 
around which a landscaped road winds. This 
lends to the esthetic appearance of the Village 
and offers winter sports in addition to the usual 
summer sports of swimming, boating, fishing, 
etc. 

The children romp and play in play areas 
which are completely outfitted with various 

(Continued on Page 168) 
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HOUSING--No New Problem 
For the Urban League 


@ By REGINALD A. JOHNSON 


HE nation is now facing a serious housing 
crisis. There is more awareness of this prob- 
lem today than ever before. It has become 
our most important domestic question, but the 
extent to which our housing situation is domin- 
ated by selfish interests, shortsighted policies and 
practices, and stymied by black market and 
other illegal operations, has made it our num- 
ber one nation-wide scandal. While the nation 
is just now learning about its neglect of the 
problems of shelter, Negroes have been aware of 
its seriousness for many decades. It is not a new 
problem with low income groups and does not 
represent a new emergency. Bad housing has 
been a serious “emergency” for Negroes and 
others for so long that the present situation is 
only the same old problem well known to those 
who have worked for long years to get adequate 
attention drawn to our atrocious housing situa- 
tion. It is now dressed up in Sunday clothes 
and made a palatable subject for all the folk 
to worry about. 
The field of housing is, likewise, not new with 
the National Urban League. A League Hous- 


ing Bureau was established in New York City 
in 1912, which had as its purpose the protec- 
tion of “tenements and neighborhoods from 
tenants of disreputable character and—to ascer- 
tain the various causes for the apparently exces- . 


” 


sive rents paid by Negro tenants.” Following 
the 1919 race riot in Chicago, the Chicago 
Urban League urged the Governor to appoint a 
study commission to go into the causal factors 
of racial tension. This study resulted in ex- 
posure of the abominable housing conditions 
under which Negroes were forced to live. For 
many years the New York Urban League has 
concentrated a large part of its program on 
housing. As early as 1926, the interest of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. was secured in behalf of the 
housing situation in Harlem. An outgrowth of 
this interest was the construction of the Dunbar 
Apartments. From its beginning in 1923, 
Opportunity Magazine has constantly de- 
voted its pages to housing, including articles on 
how low cost housing could be constructed. 
Many of these articles were written at a time 
when low cost housing was more the social 
worker’s dream rather than the concern of 
builders. 
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Courtesy, N. Y. City Housing Authorit; 


Nursery, South Jamaica Houses, New York, N. Y¥ 
“In projects where the races are not separated . . 
children are seen playing with each other 


The old argument of private vs. public hous- 
ing has never been a concern of the League's 
housing policy because there has been full real- 
ization that each has a place in housing and 
that one does not replace nor necessarily con- 
flict with the other. However, the nation-wide 
neglect by private building interests of housing 
for average and low income families, which 
would permit occupancy by Negroes, impelled 
the League to be among those national organ- 
izations that submitted testimony in favor of a 
public housing program when legislation was 
before the Congress in 1935, and to continue 
this support, whenever the opportunity presented 
itself, whether it be federal, state or city inter- 
ests, in behalf of housing. The affiliates of the 
Urban League throughout the country have 
rolled up an impressive record of effort to secure 
minority representation on city and state hous- 
ing authorities, and to assist their communities 
toward the development of a realistic program 
with maximum avoidance of segregation. 

The distinctive housing problem of Negroes 
stems from a complex of disproportionate low 
income and racial restrictions. This has re- 
sulted in: 

artificially restricted housing supply ; 

less housing value per dollar, and 

intensification of overcrowding, blight 
and deterioration. 


Racial restrictions have so narrowed the exist- 
ing supply that slum properties have become 





profitable as “ghettos” where average and low 
income minorities must huddle if they expect to 
have a roof over their heads. Such areas have 
been perpetuated to a great extent by private 
housing interests, aided and abetted by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, which has used 
governmental prestige and protection for the 
spread and approval of racial restrictive cove- 
nants. “Hand-me-down” housing for the sec- 
end, third and even fourth racial change of ten- 
ants has resulted in each successive racial occu- 
pancy repeating certain tendencies toward 
criminal and delinquent behavior of a previous 
racial occupant, because of the slum character 
of the neighborhood and its housing. So it can 
be easily seen that the nature, type, cost and 
availability of housing and its relationship to old 
and constantly contracting neighborhoods in- 
volves all aspects of the League program. 
Further, there is not a League branch nor a 
professional staff member that has not de- 
voted extensive time to the various problems 
resulting from bad housing. 


We will not attempt to repeat here the story 
of what fifty-four affiliates of the National Ur- 
ban League are doing in housing. There are a 
number of outstanding and in some instances 
unusual jobs being done that should be known. 


The most sensational job in housing for the 
first half of 1946 was carried by every daily 
newspaper in New York City, when the Greater 
New York Urban League invited the Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Housing and Build- 
ings to accompany them on a “come and see” 
tour of what was selected as an outstanding 
block of bad housing and neglect. The Com- 
missioner was astounded at what he saw, par- 
ticularly, at the extent his own inspectors were 
permitting violation of city housing regulations. 
This trip resulted in a number of stiff orders 


to real estate operators, building superintendents 
and employees of the city. The equally effective 
Urban Housing Management Corporation of 
the New York League, which has by actual 
demonstration proved to private management 
how low income properties can be properly 
operated to the advantage of both the tenant 
and owner, has blazed a new path for good 
housing in Harlem. 


Housing committees have carved out jobs for 
themselves that are breeding excellent results. 
The Fort Worth Urban League Committee be- 
gan this year a series of conferences with key 
public and private interests close to housing. As 
an example, their meeting with the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce resulted in a series of meet- 
ings with the Real Estate Board. In Engle- 
wood, N. J., the League has maintained daily 
contact with the newly created Housing Author- 
ity which has resulted in many mutual decisions, 
and in Albany, N. Y., the Housing Committee 
investigates discriminatory practices of owners 
and real estate agents. Gary has conducted a 
series of housing clinics which have dealt with 
such subjects as: the supply, building costs, 
city construction codes, and how to get more 
housing. 

The types of problems various Leagues are 
attempting to meet frequently causes wonder in 
some communities as to whether they are get- 
ting results. A quote from a Kansas City Urban 


League report is an interesting case in point: 


“One could hardly dare to write of achievement in 
the field of housing in a city which has no place for 
veterans to live, few desirable locations for new homes, 
and no low-cost housing project; a city where there is 
block after block of ancient apartment buildings which 
need razing, as well as dilapidated frame shanties, where 
a few wartime cottages have been built—carrying ex- 
orbitant price tags. Although there is no success story 


Courtesy, Urban League of Kansas City 


Two Kansas City blocks, with homes purchased by Negroes during the past five years. 
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to tell for Kansas City, housing has taken a big slice 
of time and attention from staff and board program 
schedules of the Urban League of Kansas City.” 


Information as a source for an educational 
program has been found important. In Cincin- 
nati it was found that the vacancy rate was 2.4 
percent for white and .6 percent for colored. It 
was further found that the Negro as 27 percent 
of the city population was “hemmed in” 16 
percent of the space. These facts have been a 
source through which a housing committee was 
*ble to encourage new private housing. In 
Cleveland, the League has been telling the story 
over a series of weekly radio broadcasts. When 
the Baltimore Real Estate Board released a 
statement estimating a 50 percent price increase 
over prewar levels on real estate sales for the 
city, the Urban League made a tabulation of 
sales to Negroes and disclosed an average price 
increase of 175 percent. The following increase 
was noted in several specific sales: 614 percent, 
433 percent, 360 percent, 390 percent, 247 per- 
cent, and 252 percent. This data was filed with 
the OPA and Congressional representatives so 
they may have the real facts in regard to price 
increases. Along the same line, the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, affiliate exposed a development to 
raise prices beyond a point of reason to Negro 
occupants of new private housing and direct it 
to white occupancy at lower prices. 

The New Orleans Urban League found it 


necessary to seek and arrange for the rehousing 
of 100 squatter families displaced because of 
construction of emergency housing. In Flint, 
Michigan, our League affiliate was requested by 
the Mayor to recommend to him a housing 
occupancy policy. We quote their report to the 
Mayor : 


“1) That a housing project operated by a public 
authority should be run on a democratic basis 
and without discrimination. 

That a prominent Negro be appointed to the 
Housing Authority. 

That a location be selected which would cause 
the least amount of friction between groups. 
That the Health and Welfare Committee of the 
League is willing to meet with you or duly ap- 
pointed representative to further discuss the 
matter.” 


It is not generally known that Washington, 
D. C., is not only the battleground of private 
housing interests against public housing, but the 
city itself is the test tube of public housing. 
The large Washington Negro population and 
the extent it is confined to alleys and old houses, 
some of them reaching back to the Civil War, 
has resulted in the Washington Urban League 
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devoting an extensive part of its time to seck- 
ing adequate housing. New federal housing 
legislation is frequently tried out on the Dis- 
trict first. Through testimony before Congres. 
sional Committees concerned with local hous- 
ing, our Washington affiliate has presented un- 
usually effective data on housing of the Wash- 
ington Negro, which has incidentally, been a 
story of the housing of the Negro in America. 

In cooperation with many civic groups inter- 
ested in decent housing, a citizens’ housing com- 
mittee was formed in Washington, D. C. Its 
purpose was to activate the community as to 
its housing problems and serve as a catalytic 
agent to all governmental programs concerned 
with housing. As a result, Congressional inves- 
tigating committees received the most under- 
standing picture of the relation of a community 
(District of Colymbia) to housing, with em- 
phasis on the reasons why Negroes were not 
as well housed as in other large communities in 
America. Congressional hearings on the Dis- 
trict housing lasted longer and were more 
thorough than hearings that were conducted on 
the national picture. 

When the Bridgeport, Conn., Chamber of 
Commerce contracted the Roy Wenzlick Com- 
pany of St. Louis for a study of their housing 
situation, they received in the spring of 1945, a 
report which went out of its way to encourage 
a policy of residential segregation in a com- 
munity that had comparatively less racial hous- 
ing than most industrial communities. As a re- 
sult of action by the National Urban League, 
both the Mayor and the Chamber of Com- 
merce repudiated the racial recommendations 
of the survey. Further, it was found that sev- 
eral other cities were in contact with this firm 
for a similar study, but apparently dropped the 
idea when the Bridgeport report boomeranged 
through the press and otherwise to the embar- 
rassment of the community. The seriousness of 
the implications of the report, if it had remained 
unchallenged, cannot be overestimated. 

The value of presenting testimony to legisla- 
tive committees has not been overlooked as an 
important source for educating our lawmakers 
in regard to the true facts. When data were 
presented by the National Urban League to the 
Taft Subcommittee of the Senate Post War 
Planning Committee during their 1944 study of 
housing, our representative was specifically re- 
minded that the data covered a phase of the 
housing situation that had not been presented 
through any other source, and laid in their 
hands a number of additional problems that 
were important to the development of a sound 

(Continued on Page 162) 





Racial Restrictive Covenants 


(Continued from Page 121) 
fnancial institutions in Negro communities. 

In October of 1944, the NAACP released 
a Memorandum attacking the underwriting 
practices of the FHA which encouraged the ex- 
tension of racial restrictions to new urban areas 
with the use of federal funds and powers. It 
also recommended omission of such references 
as “inharmonious racial groups” * and the en- 
dorsement of racial restrictive covenants in the 
Underwriting Manual issued by the FHA.* 

The response of the FHA Administrator‘ to 
the NAACP request has been encouraging. At 
a conference recently he stated that the revised 
Underwriting Manual is soon to be released 
and that positive steps have been taken to en- 
courage the extension of FHA insurance to 
prospective Negro home owners. But minority 
groups will be vigilant and insistent that such 
steps be implemented in terms of positive local 
agency operations. 

Social Strategy 

The restrictive covenants we face now are in 
many instances clauses in deeds which have run 
with the land and continued in force since the 
1920’s. Negroes who have broken through were 
able to do so either because of changes in the 
pattern of the neighborhood or lack of interest 
in the continued enforcement of the covenants. 
But many improvement associations have de- 
veloped recently on the periphery of Negro 
neighborhoods. They vary in degree of formal- 
ity, running all the way from contracts between 
individuals of the association to tacit or informal 
agreements such as we have found to exist in 
some of the craft labor unions.** 

If attacks on deed restrictions against race 
are to be effective, it will be necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the agencies which have a 
vested interest in promoting and extending these 
restrictions and the individuals who have mere- 
ly inherited the “benefits” of this device. It 
would be a mistake for racial minorities to gaze 
across the boundaries of the ghetto and glower 
menacingly at Caucasian residents. Both groups, 
the Negro and the white, are in many instances 
identical and helpless victims of this practice. 
During a conference on housing held in a city 


6 Underwriting Manual, 1935, paragraphs 935 and 
980(3), FHA. 

* Note: See “Racial Problems in Housing,” Bulletin 
No. 2, New York: National Urban League, 1944, pp 
20-21. 

TRaymond Foley, FHA Administrator, made these 
statements at a Conference of Home Builders at Howard 
University, April 23, 1946. 

** See Robert C. Weaver, Hemmed In, and “Housing 
in a Democracy.” 


in Michigan, a resident of the white commun- 
ity stated that he was violently opposed to deed 
restrictions against race but that he lived in a 
restricted area because there was no other place 
to go. The positions of the whites and the Ne- 
groes differ in that the former have been fright- 
ened into the belief that deed restrictions actu- 
ally protect their property values or they have 
inherited this belief in illusory protection *** 
through conveyances which were made before 
they came into the community; while the latter 
have been frightened into staying where they 
are. The strategy of attack, therefore, should 
not help to consolidate the determination of 
the white community to maintain these devices. 
The real authors of restrictive covenants are 
subdividers.* Subdividers acquire large tracts of 
land and insert racial restrictions which they 
sell as amenities and as added inducement to 
those who would buy the property. When ex- 
clusion of a racial group is a part of the ameni- 
ties of the purchase, it becomes nothing more 
than a symbol of class differences, or in the case 
of Negroes where all classes are excluded, it 
becomes a symbol of caste differences. 


Deed restrictions give certain “Rights, Powers 
and Duties to the Subdividers. They provide 
for the duration of the restriction and for the 
method of extending them. The average dura- 
tion for the deeds studied was 33 years. The 
most common period for extension was 20 years 
for which an elaborate procedure has developed 
which in some instances required agreement of 
a majority of the parties to the restriction in 
stock voting fashion.” Some of these restrictions 
are enforced as covenants running with the 
land. Maintenance charges are made to secure 
funds “for doing any and all things that may 
be of general benefit to the property owners.” * 
It is important then, in the strategy of attack, 
to prevent further extension of racial restric- 
tions to existing vacant urban land areas by 
subdividerss, real estate groups or large financial 
institutic’ 1s. The importance of this will be seen 


***T +. Robert C. Weaver says, “The primary causes 
for blir at and decline in property values are not racial: 
they sre economic.” “Race Restrictive Housing Cov- 
enants,” Journal of Land and Public Utility Eco- 
nomics, August, 1944, p. 184. 

8“The first commercial producers of urban land in 
general are the subdividers. They take acreage, sub- 
divide and put it on the market for urban use. They 
lay out street systems and frequently they specify and 
establish through the device of deed restrictions the use 
to which the lot shall be put. They definitely determine 
the general character of the area, and in so doing, 
they greatly influence the pattern of the municipality.” 

-Helen C. Monchow, “The Use of Deed Restrictions 
in Subdivision Development,” Institute for Research in 
Land Economics and Public Utilities, 1928, p. 14. 

9 Op. cit. 
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later in this discussion. In some instances muni- 
cipalities may be encouraged to pass local ordi- 
nances against the use of racial restrictions. In 
other localities where the political strength of 
racial minorities is considerable, it may be pos- 
sible to forestall the extension of municipal 
services, such as sewers, water, transportation, 
electric power and light to vacant areas upon 
which deed restrictions have been placed run- 
ning with land. Insistence upon the unrestricted 
use of vacant land is the only assurance we 
have of achieving the aims of the Emergency 
Housing Program for racial minorities in some 
of our large urban communities. 

The most articulate supporters of racial re- 
strictions are “Improvement Associations.” The 
Federation of Neighborhood Associations *® in 
Chicago claims a membership of 70 property 
owning and improvement groups. These groups 
are kept alive by representatives of vested in- 
terest in real estate who derive benefits from 
the fears of group members. But it should be 
emphasized that these associations are secondary 
manifestations of the existence of racial restric- 
tive covenants. And while these associations 
may not have initiated the restrictions, they are 
part of the mechanism of control which en- 
forces them against certain racial minorities. 
While Negroes may extend the area of the 
ghetto through the pressure of numbers, the 
problem of gaining free access to the land 
market in urban communities will not be solved 


unless private enterprise assists in removing re- 
strictions, city ordinances and legislative meas- 
ures are passed to remove them, or definite 
action results from litigation in the courts. 


Legal Action Against Restrictive Covenants 


Court actions for the enforcement of restric- 
tive covenants are increasing. Such actions are 
being strongly contested. Out of the experience 
already developed from this type of litigation, 
minority groups will attempt to roll back the 
curtain which now shields current urban land 
market operations. Supporting this effort are 
a group of lawyers whose labor and brilliance 
are matched only by the modesty of their fees. 
These men in defending suits to enforce the 
covenants are employing several methods for 
attacking them based on: 

1. Deficiencies in the execution of a particular coven- 
ant involving the number of signers, the authenticity 
of the signatures, or the fiduciary relationship of the 
trustee or agent who purported to sign for the owner. 

2. Changes in the racial character of neighborhood 
or the number of original families left. 


10 The Federation of Neighborhood Associations, “Re- 
strictive Covenants,” 127 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, July, 1944, p. 5. 
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3. Undue restraint or alienation of property. 

4. The racial character of the purchaser involving 
expert testimony on persons of the “African race’ or 
of “pure unmixed Caucasian blood.” 

5. Questions of state and federal constitutionality in- 
volving local court actions which seem contrary to the 
14th Amendment of the U. S. Constitution. a 

6. Acts contrary or offensive to state or federal policy 
as reflected in civil rights statutes, sociological and eco- 
nomic results, and in the federal constitution, or Sec- 
tion 42 of Title 8, U. S. Code which reads: “All citi- 
zens of the United States shall have the same right, 
in every state and territory, as is enjoyed by white 
citizens thereof to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, 
and convey real and personal property.” 

There have been two notable decisions against 
racial restrictive covenants in recent months 
One decision was rendered by Judge Thurmond 
Clarke on December 19, 1945, in the Superior 
Court of California in which a suit to enforce 
a covenant against Negro defendants was dis- 
missed on grounds that it violated the full rights 
guaranteed to them under the 14th Amend- 
ment of the federal constitution. 

The most famous decision is the one made by 
Mr. Justice Keiller Mackay of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario on October 31, 1945. The 
decision rendered “void and of no effect” a re- 
strictive covenant clause in a deed which stipu- 
lated that the land was “not to be sold to Jews 
or persons of objectionable nationality.” ** The 
restriction was found to be offensive to public 
policy because it divides religious and racial 
groups; because it was a device used by the 
Nazis; because it violated the Atlantic Charter 
to which Canada was a signatory and which 
was ratified by the Dominion Parliament. This 
decision has world-wide significance for min- 
ority groups. As Horace Cayton pointed out 
in his column in a recent issue of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, restrictive covenants are instru- 
ments of international restraint and control 
against minority racial groups. In South Africa 
they are instruments of federal policy. 

Conclusions 

The production of sufficient urban land on 
which houses can be built for sale and for rent 
to veterans who need them, white and Negro. 
is the controlling factor in the Emergency Hous- 
ing Program. Unless measures are taken in 
some of our larger cities to remove deed re- 
strictions against race, it will not be possible to 
supply the emergency housing for Negroes and 
other racial minorities. 

Cities, towns and villages have been urged 


10a Sidney A. Jones, Jr., “The Legality of Race Re- 
strictive Covenants,” National Bar Journal, March, 1946, 
p. 25. 

11 The Canadian Jewish Congress, “A Victory for 
Democracy,” Toronto, Ontario 





ing 
or 














to establish Emergency Housing Committees 
which will set local housing goals, organize local 
effort to achieve them and overcome all ob- 
stacles in the way of success. They should be 
supported and encouraged to remove any social 
encumbrances which forestall that objective. 
They should help to produce the land required 
in the larger cities, 

Restrictive racial covenants were initiated by 
private enterprise. Since the emergency and 
post-emergency programs rely primarily on pri- 
vate enterprise, the conflict with public interest 
is clear. Private enterprise should acknowledge 
the public interest and, using federal assistance, 
help to provide the land space for sale and 
rental to all racial groups. 

In the strategy of attack against covenants, 
it is neither feasible nor wise to antagonize 
whole neighborhoods. Some neighborhoods in- 
clude many persons who might join in efforts 
to free the necessary land of deed restrictions 
against racial groups. 

In the absence of action by municipal or 
state legislative bodies, or private enterprise, 
litigation in the courts is an essential part of 


the strategy and method. We must swell the 
chorus to gain wider court recognition of the 
affirmative public policy involved in destroying 
the validity of racial restrictive covenants. 
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A VIEW OF HOUSING 








of the problems common to the total popula- 
tion in the District, plus the additional ones 
incident to, and growing owt of, segregation 
and discrimination in the total housing situa- 
tion. 

With respect to the racial aspect of housing 
in the District the Emergency Committee on 
Housing in metropolitan Washington indicated 
very clearly the following trends: 

First, there is a steady loss of living space to Negroes 
Secondly, there is a locality displacement forcing Ne- 
groes out of generally desirable central areas conveni- 
ent to places of employment, transportation, well de- 
veloped utilities and community services. . . These 
trends are taking place in a community where restric- 
tive covenants and economic consideration hamper 
the rehousing of displaced Negroes by normal readjust- 
ments in desirable localities. Under the prevailing war- 
time conditions, in which there are unusual restrictions 
on the provision of adequate standard housing to ac- 
commodate the displaced groups, the problem is espe- 


cially acute 

A view of housing in the District of Colum- 
bia would not be adequate without at least 
mention of the Wyatt building program, 
Housing for Veterans, and the proposed 
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Waener-Ellender-Taft _ bill $1592). These 
measures, though for the most part national in 
scope, have their direct implications for this 
community. 

With regard to the Wyatt program, in its 
national aspects it plans the construction of 
some 2,700,000 low and moderate cost homes 
by the end of 1947. Of this number 1,200,000 
are to be constructed in 1946, with 700,000 be- 
ing conventional type houses and 250,000 be- 
ing permanent pre-fabricated dwellings. Since 
the District of Columbia area has | percent of 
the country’s total population, it is expected to 
receive 1 percent of the proposed new dwell- 
ings, although in terms of acuteness it needs 
considerably more. The District’s | percent 
share, therefore, might be 29,000 new homes 
within the next two years, 12,000 during 1946 
and 17,000 in 1947. The largest amount of 
materials is to be directed into houses selling 
for $6,000 or/and renting for $50 per month. 
Recently (April 11, 1946) government hous- 
ing authorities expressed confidence that nearly 
20,000 low cost dwelling units would be under 
Continued on Page 156 
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URBAN LEAGUE 


Akron. Ohio 
AKRON COMMUNITY SERVICE 
199 Perkins Street 
Raymond R. Brown 
Albany, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 
122 Second 
Edward Kennell, 


Street 
Exec. Seo'y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE aaa 
1100 west 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Bec'y 


Atlanta. 

ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Aven N. E. 
Mrs. Grace Townes 

Exec. Sec'y 


Baltimore, Marviand 
— t URBAN LEAGUE 
Avenue 
A. a5. Allen, Jr. 
Exec. Sec'y 
Boston, Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
John Caswell Smith, Jr.. 
Exec. Sec'y 


GREATER 


Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
UEBAN LEAGUE, INC. 


155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec'y 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAUUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, 8. E. 
Ww. wiord, Exec. Sec'y 


aHttoAGo 
AGO  GRBAN LEAGUE 
South Wabash Avenue 
A 1. Foster, Sec'y 
Ciacinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 
312 West 9th Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 
Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 


Sidney Williams 
Exec. Sec’y 


Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North M 
Nimrod B. 


Detroit, M 
DETROIT. RBAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
Jehn C. Dancy, Director 


NATIONAL 


Elizabeth, New Jerse 
URBAN LEAGUE "Or EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
Old City Hall 
E. Scott Place 
William M. Ashby. 
Exec. Sec’y. 


lewood, New Jersey 
ae URBAN LEAGUE 
N. Van Brunt 8t. 
Mrs. Marion Forrester 
Bec'y. 
Flint, Mich: 

URBAN LAGUE 
412 CIO Bidg. 
Charlies Eason 

Exec. Sec'y 
Indian 


OF FLINT 


Fort Worth, Texas 
FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
411% East Ninth Street 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Gary, Indiana 
GARY URBAN LEAGUE 
1448 Broadway, Suite 6 
Joseph C. Chapman, Exec. Sec'y 


Orpnoua ahs GoMMUnrrr ASSN. 
564 Hen Street, N. 
Edward gr. 

Exec. Sec'y 

Kansas Cit 

URBAN 


1806 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster. Exec. Sec'y 


Teague OF KANSAS 


Nebraska 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2030 — T Street 
Clyde W. Malone, Exec. Sec'y 


Little Arkansas 
URBAN GUE OF GREATER 
BOCK 


LITTLE 
914 Gaines Street 
Clifford E. Minton 
Exec. Sec’y 
Los Angel California 
URBAN AGUE OF LOS 
ANGELES 


2510 South Central Avenue 
Ployd C. Covington, Exec. 
Director 


Louisville, Pomtushy 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
418 South Pifth Street 
Charles T. Steele 


Exec. Sec'y 


Marion, Indiana 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 


URBAN LEAGUE, SOUTHERN jDI' 











Massillon. 
MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
227 Erie Street, South 
Alton W. Thomas, Exec. Bec'y 


Memphis, Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
646 Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec'y 


Miami, Florida 
THE NEGRO SERVICE COUNCIL 
646 N. W. Second Avenue 
Edward T. Graham, Exec. Sec’y 


Miiwaukee, Wiscons! 

MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Ste. 

William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec'y 


MaULSEAP 
APOLIS ORBAN LEAGUE 
Times Annex 
Cor. } way Ave. at 4th 8t 
James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec'y 


New Brunewick, N. J. 
NEW BRUNSWICK URBAN 
LEAGUE 
c/o USO, 21 Bayard 8&t 
Liewellyn K. Shivery, 
Exec. Sec'y 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryader Street 
Clarence A. Laws 
Exec. Sec'y 


New York, N. Y. 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
NEW YORK 
Edward 8. Lewis, Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy. General Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 
Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 8t. 


Newark, New Je 
NEW JERSEY "URBAN LEAGUE 
68 West Market Street 
George H. Robinsok, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Omaha. Nebraska 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
22135 Lake Street 
Duward RB. Crooms, 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Philadelphia. Penneyivania 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec'y 


Phoenix. Arizona 
PHOFNIX URBAN LEAGUE 
1202 FE. Washington Street 
John C. Williams, Exec. Sec’y 


Pitteburgh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSRURGH 
1300 Pifth Avenue 
BR. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec'y 


Portland. Oregon 
PORTLAND URBAN LEAGUE 
6 8. W. Sixth Avenue 
Edwin C. Berry, Exec. Sec’y 


AFFILIATES 


Missouri 
LEAGUE OF 8ST. LOUIs 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec'y 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
8ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
402 M itan Bank Bidg., 
8. Vincent Owens, Exec. Sec'y 
Francisco, 


San Calif. 
SAN FRA (NCI8CO URBAN 
LEAGUE 


Springfield. Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
G. B. Winston, Exec. Sec'y 
Coreen Massachusetts 
BAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 


643 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry. 
Executive 


Tampa, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
James 8. Hadley 
Exec. Sec’y 


Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK powes.ess 


— hy 
Robert Smalls, Exec. Director 
Ww 


arren, Ohio 
ify URBAN LEAGUE 
South Park Avenue 
} fl A. Parham, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N.W 
Joseph H. Douglass, Exec. Sec’y 


U 
Cor. of Hopkins and Peari St« 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 


White Plains. New Y 
WHITE PLAINS DEBAN 
LEAGUE 
6 Depot Plaza 
Mise Bertha Lee Herrington. 
Exec. Sec'y 


N IDIVISION, 158 Auburn Ave., Rm. 4, Atlanta, Georgia 











The Urban League News Front 


Nelson C. Jackson 


NEW DIRECTOR APPOINTED 
TO SOUTHERN FIELD 


ATLANTA, Ga.—On April 1, Nelson C. Jackson, 
professor of community organization, Atlanta School of 
Social Work, became director of the Southern Field 
Division of the National Urban League. In this post 
he succeeds William Y. Bell, Jr., who resigned last 
November. 

A graduate of Morchouse College and the Atlanta 
School of Social Work, Mr. Jackson studied toward his 
doctor’s degree at the University of Chicago. His pro- 
fessional employment experience began in 1931 with the 
Kansas City Provident Association. From 1933-34 he 
served with the Alabama Transit Bureau and the New 
Jersey Emergency Relief Administration. He went to the 
Atlanta School in 1936 and left for a two-year period, 
beginning October 1943, to work with the Social Pro- 
tection Division of the Federal Security Agency. 


CHICAGO LEAGUE CELEBRATES 
30TH BIRTHDAY 


CHICAGO, Ill.—This year marked the 30th birthday 
of the Chicago Urban League. For 1945, A. L. Foster, 
executive secretary, announced to his Board of Directors 
that 10,350 persons sought services from the League’s 
Industrial Department; 1,524 persons were served 
through its department of Civic Education; and 25,000 
copies of its “Hi Neighbor” pamphlet were distributed. 

In its 30 years of service, this League reports that 
more than 250,000 workers have been placed through 
its Free Employment Bureau. 
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GREATER NEW YORK LEAGUE 
“IN THE NEWS COLUMNS” 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Urban League of Gr 
New York opened an East Harlem branch offic 
February. The new office is on Fifth Avenue, near 1! 
Street, in a neighborhood of mixed nationalities 
program includes industrial relations, health, housin 
and community relations. Patsy Graves, neighbort 
secretary, is handling this cffice. 

Exposes Housing Violations 

The Department of Health and Housing, Mrs 
Dorothy B. Hamilton, secretary, is responsible for getting 
Dr. N. Thomas Saxl, Commissioner of Housing and 
Buildings, to investigate housing conditions in Harlem 
The League selected the block bounded by 117th and 
118th Streets and Fifth and Lenox Avenues as typically 
shabby. Houses and apartments in this area were 
visited by the Commissioner and six inspectors early in 
April. Inspection of 716 apartments disclosed 1,407 
building code violations: rusty fire escapes, defective 
plumbing, dirt due to lack of paint, scaly walls, rat 
holes, broken hallway steps, and refuse piled in dumb- 
waiters and back yards. Dr. Saxl’s office listed the viola- 
tions and gave landlords five days to give notice of 
intention of correction before serving them with sum 
monses. 

Later, the press reported that fifty-seven owners of 
sixty-four old law tenements were summoned into the 
Housing and Buildings offices and advised to clean up 
these conditions or face court action. 

These activities of the Greater New York Urban 
League received considerable comment in the daily 
metropolitan press and in other important papers 
throughout the country. 


NEW STAFF MEMBER ADDED TO 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROJECT 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—On April 8 Miss Manet Fowler 
joined the staff of the Community Relations Project 
of the National Urban League as public relations con 


sultant 

Miss Fowler comes to the League from the staff of 
Edward L. Bernays, well-known public relations counsel 
She is a graduate of New York University with a degree 
in journalism, and has nearly completed requirements 
for her doctor’s degree in anthropology at Columbia 
University. For the last year she has been research 
assistant in the Bernays’ organization, and has freely 
volunteered her services in assisting the National Urban 
League shape its public relations program 
NEW WEST COAST BRANCH 
ADDED TO LEAGUE 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—-The newly organized 
Urban League of San Francisco recently became the 
fifty-fourth affiliate of the National Urban League. 

Seaton W. Manning, formerly executive secretary of 
the Urban League of Greater Boston, and more recently 

















industrial relations consultant with the National Urban 
League’s Community Relations Project, is the executive 
secretary of the new affiliate 

Dr. George V. Kulcher was elected president of the 
Board of Directors. 
SELECTIVE SERVICE AWARD 
TO J. A. THOMAS 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—On March 19, in Washington, 
D. C., Julius A. Thomas, director of the National Ur- 
ban League’s Department of Industrial Relations, was 
awarded the Selective Service Medal by Major General 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service. A 
certicate of merit, accompanying the medal, said: 








“In recognition and appreciation of patriotic 
service given without compensation in the adminis- 
tration of the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940.” 


The Industrial Relations News Letter, “The Negro 
Veteran Returns,” is the most recent evidence of co- 
yperation which Mr. Thomas and the organization have 
given Selective Service. The Selective Service System 
ordered 200 copies of this publication because of its 
value in helping officers of the System understand and 
appreciate the employment problems of Negro veterans 


“Adjustment of Negro Veterans” 

The Industrial Relations Department recently com- 
pleted and made public a study of services received by 
Negro veterans under the GI Bill of Rights. This study 
reveals that the Negro veterans’ movement into peace- 
time employment is lagging far behind that of the 
white veterans, and that the Veterans Administration 
and the United States Employment Service are doing 
little to overcome this lag. The report received im- 
pressive treatment in the news columns of the New 
York Times of April 2 and many other papers through- 
out the country. The New York World-Telegram, on 
April 3, in an editorial entitled “Disgraceful Situation,” 
said in part 

“Such conditions are inexcusable. Congress 
should lose no time in finding out why these federal 
agencies, supported by all the people, are doing 
such a lopsided job.” 


ADAM HAT COMPANY GRANTS 
URBAN LEAGUE FELLOWSHIP 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The National Urban League 
Executive Board announced in April acceptance of 
$2,400 in fellowship grants from the Adam Hat Stores, 
Inc. The Adam Hat Fellowships, stipulated for gradu- 
ate work in social sciences, will provide $1,200 per 
annum for two years’ study at the New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia University, or Atlanta Uni- 
versity School of Social Work 

Elias Lustig, president of the Adam Hat Company, 
said the fellowships are a recognition of the urgent 
need for more highly trained Negro workers in the field 
of race relations and economic research. Declaring he 
was impressed with the work of the Urban League and 
its program of improving the status of Negro wage- 


















Major General Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, presents award to Julius A. Thomas 


carners, Mr. Lustig said: “We hope to continue the 
Adam Hat Fellowship as a regular activity.” 

The National Urban League Fellowship Committee 
will serve as administrator of the grant. The closing 
date for filing applications was May |! 


Benezet Fellowship for Philadelphians 

Renewal of the Benezet Fellowship of $1,200 for 
residents of Philadelphia and its environs for the school 
year 1946-47, was announced recently by the National 
Urban League. The fellowship is for study at the New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia University, or 
another social work school of equal standing. The clos- 
ing date for applications was May 15. 

The funds for this fellowship have been appropriated 
annually for some years by the Benezet House Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia in memory of Anthony Benezet 
TWO FRIENDS AWARD PRESENTED 
BY NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The National Urban League's 
Two Friends Award, established in 1945 for out- 
standing teamwork between whites and Negroes, was 
presented on May 7 to Harry S. Oppenheimer and the 
Reverend James H. Robinson for joint leadership in 
establishing Sydenham Hospital as the first inter-racial 
voluntary hospital in New York. Presentation of the 
award was made at a dinner honoring its first reci- 
pients at the Grand Street Boys Association. Mr. Op- 
penheimer, textile executive, has long been recognized 
for his interest in civic work. The Reverend Mr. Robinson, 
pastor of the Church of the Master and director of the 
Morningside Community Center in New York, has been 
active in inter-racial work for several years, giving 
special attention to work with young people. Colonel 
Charles Poletti, former Governor of New York, and 
member of the National Urban League Executive Board, 
gave the principal address. Alan Dingle, prominent 
attorney and also a League Board member, served as 
master of ceremonies at the dinner 

The Two Friends Award commemorates the long 
association and friendship of L. Hollingsworth Wood 
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and Eugene Kinckle Jones in building the National 
Urban League, an inter-racial social work agency, from 
a single office in New York to an organization with 
affiliated groups in 54 cities in 27 states. 

Richmond Barthe, noted sculptor, designed the award 
which is a medal featuring the profiles of Mr. Wood 
and Mr. Jones. 





RACE RELATIONS AWARD TO 
RADIO PROGRAM DIRECTOR 

NEW YOPK, N. Y.—In February, the National 
Urban League Guild presented to Alan Courtney an 
award: 

“In recognition of distinguished service to de- 
mocracy and the cause of race relations in the 
field of radio by promoting tolerance through 
music.” 

Lester B. Granger, Urban League executive secretary, 
made the presentation over Radio Station WOR during 
Courtney's “Record Carnival’ broadcast. 





URBAN LEAGUES 
AND HOUSING 


From many sources information is received of new 
and renewed activities of Urban Leagues and affiliated 
organizations in the field of housing. 

The Wheatley Social Center, Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
adopting the block plan, which has been in operation 
for years by many other Leagues, especially St. Louis 
and Pittsburgh. Fort Wayne has started organization of 
its neighborhood planning councils. 





Milwaukee's block organization plan for the improve- 
ment and beautification of the Negro residential area 
was given great play in an early April Sunday edition 
of the Milwaukee Journal, the city’s largest daily. The 
Journal ran a feature story, pictures and an editorial. 
William V. Kelley, executive secretary, and Paul Phil- 
lips, community organization secretary, Milwaukee 
Urban League, report five blocks already organized. 


Ihe new president of the Phoenix Urban League 
Board, Father Emmet, superintendent of St. Monica's 
Hospital, which is operated without racial discrimina- 
tion, is also chairman of the Phoenix Housing Authority 

James Slater Gibson, chairman of the Board of the 
Frederick Douglass Community Association, Toledo, 
Ohio, in his capacity as First Assistant Law Director 
of the city, presented the legal interpretation of the pro- 
posed Ohio Urban Redevelopment Bill. W. Robert 
Smalls, executive secretary of this League affiliate, 
shared the representation of the minority group at the 
hearing held in the Chamber of Commerce, working 
jointly with a member of the City Council 

Later, Mr. Smalls reported that the Mayor had ap- 
pointed an emergency housing committee to carry out 
the Wyatt Plan—and that two Negroes, Dr. R. F. Pulley 
and Mrs. Ella P. Stewart, were appointed members 


The city of Elizabeth, N. J., organized recently a 
Citizens’ Housing Committee which initiated a fact- 


finding program to acquaint the public with the causes 
and extent of the critical housing shortage and the 
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means of remedying it. Of this Committee, William M 
Ashby, executive secretary of the Urban League oj 
Union County, says, “. . . I feel reasonably safe in 
saying that it is the first time any committee on hous. 
ing, organized on a city-wide scale, has had its origin 
in an Urban League. All of the officers elected 
know it started here; that we, more than anyone else 
nursed it along; that all its first meetings were held 
in our office. But at no time has the phrase, ‘More 
housing for Negroes’ been used. 

The Urban League of Englewood, N. J., reports that 
its Health and Housing Committee has met with the 
Mayor. As a result, the League has set up an Emergency 
Veterans’ Housing Committee 





In Boston, John Caswell Smith, Jr., executive secre- 
tary of the Urban League of Greater Boston, was ap- 
pointed to the Sponsoring Board of the Greater Bostor 
Development Committee, Inc. This is a private, nor 
profit organization to further the coordinated develop- 
ment and construction of a program of improvement 


for the Boston region. 


Seaton W. Manning, of the San Francisco Urban 
League, reports that the City Planning Commissior 
has included the Fillmore District as one to be cleared 
and redeveloped under the State’s Urban Redevelop 
ment Measure. He also reports that Dr. William M« 
Kinley Thomas, a Negro, has been appointed by the 
Mayor to the Housing Authority 


The Housing Committee of the New Jersey Urban 
League reports striving for integration of all racia 
groups in all projects those erected and those to be 
constructed, as well as the demountable houses for 


veterans. 


The Columbus Urban League has issued a pamphlet 
Bad Housing—A Cancer in Our Democracy. Prepared 
by Nimrod B. Allen, executive secretary, and Mrs. Ed 
wina T. Glascor, director of its Department of Publi 
Relations, it pictures congested areas, health and* fire 
hazards, and states that less than 300 new houses have 
been built for Negro occupancy in 25 years for ar 
increase of 16,000 in the Negro population. 


In New York, the National Urban League's Board 
recently adopted a resolution condemning all racially 
restrictive housing covenants and pledging support tc 
all groups and organizations seeking to outlaw such 
covenants. 

In March, Reginald A. Johnson, field director of the 
National Urban League, presented testimony in behalf 
of the Patman Housing Bill, HR 4761, before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, United States 
Senate. Last December he testified before the same 
committee for the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, S. 1592 
Prior to that time, he had also appeared before the 
Subcommittee on Housing and Urban Redevelopment 
of the Special Senate Committee on Postwar Economic 
Policy and Planning. 


Joseph Douglass, Washington, D. C., Urban League 
executive, appeared recently before the Judiciary Sub 





ent 








committee of the House District Committee concerning 


gill S. 1426. 


In Morristown, N. J., the Executive Board of the 
Morristown Service Council of the National Urban 
League, at its March meeting, passed a_ resolution 
srongly urging the immediate enactment of the Wagner- 
Eliender-Taft General Housing Act, S. 1592. 


RADIO PROGRAMS FEATURED 
BY MANY LEAGUES FOR VOC WEEK 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—R. O'Hara Lanier, Minister to 
Liberia and a member of the National Committee of 
the National Urban League, spoke for the League's 
14th Vocational Opportunity Campaign over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System on March 13, in a coast-to- 
coast broadcast. 

In Washington, D. C., Livingston E. Beane, indus- 
trial secretary, obtained radio time for the VOC pro- 
gram for the first time in the history of the Washing- 
ton Urban League, with Stations WINX and WTOP 
granting the time. 

Urban Leagues and affiliated organizations in many 
other cities presented radio programs during VOC week 

March 10-16. These included Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Englewood, Fort Worth, Tex., Kan- 
sas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Provi- 
dence, St. Paul, Warren, and Waterbury 


The Screen As a Medium 

As part of Chicago's VOC observance, an All Ameri- 
can News Reel film, “Advice on Jobs for the Future,” 
was made and shown in 300 cities. The script was 
prepared by Howard Gould, imdustrial secretary of 
the Chicago Urban League, and featured Lieutenant 
John Sloan, of the Chicago Urban League staff, who 
served with the 99th Pursuit Squadron in World War II 


LEAGUES AID IN JOB PLACEMENT 
IN COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


NEWARK, N. J.—Industrial Secretary Roy E. Nor- 
ris, of the New Jersey Urban League, reports placing 
1 Negro linesman with the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company. This League then obtained the names of 
veterans throughout the country, formerly in the Signal 
Corps where they had obtained telephone experience, 
and advised them to contact their nearest Urban League 
office for possible help in utilizing their army experi- 
ence in peacetime jobs. 


Telephone Operators 

[he Urban League of Greater New York, Edward 
S. Lewis, executive secretary, reports that more than 
200 Negro telephone operators have been placed in 
this city. 

The report on the Employment of Negro Workers 
in the Telephone Industry in 44 Cities, prepared by 
the National Urban League’s Department of Industrial 
Relations, states that “Negroes are employed in tech- 
nical and skilled positions in the Bell Telephone La- 
boratories in New York City and in plants operated by 
Western Electric Company, both of which are subsi- 
diaries of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co 
























LeRoy Jeffries 


LEROY JEFFRIES JOINS 
NATIONAL STAFF 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The National Urban League 
recently announced the appointment of LeRoy Jeffries 
as assistant director of Industrial Relations. His respon- 
sibilities will include work with Negro veterans, as well 
as problems involving employment, personnel practices 


and unions. 


Jeffries has been engaged in industrial and personnel 
relations work for the past ten years. He has worked 
as job analyst and consultant for Arma Corporation, 
which manufactures naval precision instruments. He has 
been Unemployment Insurance Manager for the Division 
of Placement and Unemployment Insurance and also 
Senior Employment Interviewer, Metal Trades Divi- 
sion, USES. For a short while he served as director 
of Industrial Relations of the Urban League of Great- 
er New York. 


In addition to this experience in the industrial and 
personnel field, he has done much technical work in the 
field of industrial research in installing job evaluations 
in such organizations as the General Diaper Service, 
United Negro College Fund, and the Urban League of 
Greater New York, Inc. He has also served as mediator 
in union disputes; lectured at Columbia and New York 
Universities on the subject of industrial research and 
job evaluation; and contributed articles to scientific 


and inter-racial publications 


Born in Washington, D. C., Jeffries attended the pub- 
lic schools of Washington and New York City. He is a 
graduate of Wilberforce University and holds a Master's 
Degree in Vocational Guidance and Personnel from 


Columbia University 
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A View of Housing in the District of Columbia 


(Continued from Page \49 


construction in the District by summer. This 
word, according to the Washington Post, has 
come from the man whose job it is “to adminis- 
ter the hypodermic to local home building” 
Maurice Davis, area expediter of the National 
Housing Agency. 


With regard to Housing for Veterans, the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
have requested $250,000 for the installation of 
facilities, sewers, water, and electricity at Fort 
Sims to provide panelized houses for Negro 
veterans in the District. As a stop gap measure 
for the veterans’ housing problem as a whole, 
the Commissioners are using 600 panelized 
temporary houses, which units were acquired 
through the Federal Public Housing Authority. 
An Emergency Veterans’ Housing Committee 
also has been set up by the Commissioners. 
It has advanced a program which in part seeks 
a) a reduction of Federal construction in or- 
der to release materials for housing construc- 
tion (b) veterans’ priority in sales or rentals 
of dwelling units, (c) government release of 
dwelling units now occupied as office space, and 
d)} cooperative purchase of Federal housing 
by groups of veterans. It is anticipated that this 
Committee will be expanded as a local com- 
mittee to further the Wyatt program. More 
temporary war housing units for veterans are 
due to be made available in the District, to- 
gether with other areas, as a result of an ap- 
propriation by Congress just recently. An ad- 
ditional $253,727,000 under the increased 
Lanham Act authorization will allow reconver- 
sion of war barracks, dormitories and other 
structures for this purpose. 


The Wagner-Ellender-Taft _ bill $1592 
which is national in scope, has bearing on every 
community in the United States, and is prob- 
ably the most significant proposed legislation in 
housing yet advanced. One of its proposals is to 
build public low rental housing for people in 
the lowest income brackets, who cannot af- 
ford to buy homes at any price and who can- 
not afford to pay more than $10 to $30 per 
month for rent. Five hundred thousand units 
in this category would be built for persons in 
these circumstances over a four-year period. 
Obviously, a sizable portion of Washington’s 
population stands to benefit from this legislation 


once it is passed. However, one appli- 
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cation of the Wagner program to the local 
community might be that of the example of 
Group Housing Corporation, Inc., of the Dis- 
trict which has formed to build and operate a 
community ef 500 families through the prin- 
ciples of consumer cooperation. The present 
estimate of the final cost of this project is ap- 
proximately 5 million dollars. Members feel 
reasonably confident that passage of the Wav- 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill would provide the assur- 
ance that the plan would become effective. 


In summary, Federal City is in the throes of 
a housing crisis, somewhat reminiscent of Mal- 
thus’ theory of the population and the food 
supply. The population in the District appears 
to be progressing geometrically while the hous- 
ing supply is progressing arithmetically. Char- 
acteristic of many communities, there is much 
doubling up by persons desperately in need of 
housing accommodations. The slums have over- 
run on the avenues and a sizable proportion 
of the population is housed in temporary de- 
molishable and demountable units. New con- 
struction has been built frantically during the 
war period but neither public nor private in- 
terests have been able to supply the demand 
On street cars one gets the feeling of conges- 
tion, and everywhere there is a sense of over- 
crowding. Similar to the situation in Fort 
Worth, Texas. “workers are remaining and out- 
siders are continuing to flock to the city.” With 
it all, however, there is hope——hope in the Mc- 
Carran Redevelopment bill ($1426), the Wyatt 
Emergency Program and the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill ($1592 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


A Story of “Hemmed in’”’ Lives 


THt STREET. By Ann Petry. 
Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


Boston: Houghton 


= Street fills the first requirement of a novel by 
engaging and holding the reader's attention. It 
Miers no natural opportunities to lay it aside. Once 
lend your attention to Lutie Johnson's pursuit of 
fe, liberty and a passive, modest contentment, you are 
nmitted to it all the way through 
This is a rare quality in a book which is in fact 
social treatise. Too many authors, burning with fires 
f indignation, forget novel and plot and characters, 
produce tracts. Sinclair Lewis once wrote enthrall- 
ng stories like Main Street and Babbitt and Arrow- 
mith; then he confused himself with John the Baptist 
Henry Mencken, and relatively few people read 
It Can’t Happen Here ot Ann Vicker 
As a first novel, The Street is excellent. It has flaws, 
Mrs. Petry is an intelligent, able writer, and there 
every evidence that her future novels will be more 
fect technical jobs. She has now the warmth of 
and insight, and indignation. Time will give her 
finer control and therefore more powe rful effects 
this reviewer the worst flaw is the wholesale wavy 
which she lays on tragedy when she wants tragedy 
when one character commits suicide, which is one 
g; but he shoots himself on Christmas morning, 
der the Christmas tree, even before all the presents 
been unwrapped, which is tragedy indeed. The last 
ges of the book, too, find all the half-way decent 
racters in jail or in flight, and only the wicked 
srishing. One is left with the idea that it is impossible 
» be a hard-working, ambitious, intelligent and beauti- 
Negro woman, and succeed in anything. Only night 
sb operators, pimps, and numbers runners get any- 
aes 
The book should achieve something among whit 
ders. It seems quite likely, too, that the white peopk 
ho read the book will be those who most need to 
yw what it tells. Lutie’s days as a domestic servant 
an old Connecticut town ought to leaven the lump 
suburban life. Her pen portraits of these days are 
vod, and make effective contrasts with 116th Street 
tween 7th and 8th Avenues. 
Ihe author attacks with well-directed fire some of 
misconceptions about Negroes in the minds of 
hites. But her attack has some curious results. Whité 
ople are wrong, she insists over and over again, in 
suming that the currents of sex run more strongly 
der a dark skin than under a pale skin. Likely they 
and yet 2 dominant desire of almost every chara- 
ter in The Street is to get into bed with a new play- 
ate or out of bed with an old one 
All of which, however lively reading it it makes, 
dwindles into insignificance before the over-all effect 
of the book. Mrs. Petry has painted impressively the 
desolate sense of being blocked and barred off, of “‘look- 
g through a hole in a wall at some enchanted garden,” 
d being forever unable to pass the wall. It is a barrier 


which shuts out millions of Americans, and it is a bar- 
rier which has no rightful place among human beings of 
any nation, perhaps least of all ours. This book will 
help to pull down from that wall at least a stone or 


two 


ROGER WILLIAM RIIS. 


A Saga of the Northwest 
AMERICAN DAUGHTER. By Era Bell Thompson. 


Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. $3.00. 


bby ANKS, philanthropists, or plain, everyday Ameri- 
cans, I like them all. For every bad one there are 
twenty good ones. We can't always find jobs for them, 
we aren't always successful in getting them to take the 
jobs we find, but we can give them a kind and sympa- 
thetic audience Without preaching, without a dem- 
onstration of self-righteousness, and without bitterness, 
Era Bell Thompson tells the story of her life. Bitterness 
there could casily have been, for even as a small girl 
out on the desolate plains of North Dakota, she came 
to know that whether you were white or black seemed 
to be very important. Era Bell has no time for bitter- 
ness, she is too busy keeping up with Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, her brothers, or trying to make the many ad just- 
ments demanded by her father 
Miss Thompson is at her best in making the reader 
sec and understand the characters who move through 
these page It doesn't matter whether it is the woman 
at the desk who looks up casually to say that the YWCA 
is “filled up,” or her uncle John whose over-gencrous 
descriptions of |! in North Dakota cause the Thompson 
family to leave wen for those whom we meet 
only in passing, we tend to have an intense feeling of 
affection or distaste, very quickly come to be 
real pt opl 
The ultimate aim of any writer who tells his own life 
story is to develop sufficient detachment to present even 
embarrassing situations wunpersonally, and yet to give 


lity and reality. With apparently 


every situation plausib 
no effort, Era Bell Thompson does just that. At times 
the impression is created that she is standing aside watch- 
ing herself as life moves about her, and yet that she 
is very much in the center of all this activity. The skill 
with which she makes her own naivete obvious, as when 
she entirely misunderstands the meaning of the term 
“privileges” in a rooming house, gives life and color to 
many incidents which otherwise would be tedius 

Ihe conciseness with which many of Miss Thompson's 
descriptions are presented flavors them with a saltiness 
which is a constant delight to the reader. “Cold rain 
pelted against my Sears, Roebuck coat, and the rabbit- 
fur hem hung its hairs and wept.” Occasionally, however, 
the effort made to present an idea neatly and concisely 
results in an incomplete image. This hapens in the sum- 
ming up of Tom's shooting turkeys: “We had six Thanks- 
giving dinners that year. The gobbler surrendered.” 

A highly pleasing thread of humor runs throughout 
Era Bell Thompson’s story. The humor is there, even 
when the farm is mortgaged to the hilt, and the fam- 
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ily is reduced to the point of having nothing but 
potatoes to eat. This sense of humor helps the writer 
pull through many situations which otherwise would 
have been both embarrassing and discouraging. Miss 
Thompson has just sufficient humor to see men and wom- 
en apart from their prejudices and other disabilities, 
but she is never in danger of being less than a cour- 
ageous woman who is determined to prove that beneath 
the surface practically all of us are just simple, friend- 
ly men and women. She voices a great faith, and the 
clearness with which she establishes her own position 
will inevitably cause many to adopt something of her 
philosophy, and to find also in our neighbors those basic 
qualities which when taken together help to make Amer- 
ica a great nation. 


—ALPHONSE HENINGBURG 


A Famous Bandleader 


DUKE ELLINGTON. By Barry Ulanov. New York: 
Creative Age Press, Inc. $3.00. 


UKE Ellington and his famous band are now en- 
joying Tin Pan Alley success. This means very 
profitable engagements, concerts, radio time; all pub- 
licity and awards that are showered on band and band- 
leader of the year. The peak of advertising the band- 
leader is reached when his life and times are recorded 
in a book. Our Duke Ellington, like famous orchestra 
leaders of yesteryear, is honored with Duke Ellington 
by Barry Ulanov. 

Mr. Ulanov, the editor of a leading music magazine 
and a warm admirer of Ellington, has written a book 
that will appeal to jazz fans, swing enthusiasts and the 
reader who seeks information about one of our “musi- 
cians of the age.” Much of the author’s account of 
Duke’s background in Washington, D. C., has been told 
over and over in news stories and magazine articles. 
On the other hand, the story of the organization and 
migration of the band from Washington to New York 
is relatively fresh. From this point, Mr. Ulanov records 
the rise and struggles of the Ellington band. In order 
to give human interest to this period, the biographer 
uses boring conversations among some of the well-known 
members of the band. Moreover, there are some close- 
ups of events that give the reader a hazy insight of the 
volatile Ellington personality. 

Ellington fans from the early twenties to this date 
will have many quarrels with the Duke’s era of new ( ?) 
music. Ulanov, I’m inclined to believe, is a leading 
member of the Duke Worship Fraternity that is ration- 
alizing and encouraging Ellington to proceed with clas- 
sical jazz or a European jazz idiom. Many pages in the 
book are given to this debatable subject. 

A record of all Ellington recordings is included in the 
book. This should be very helpful for record collectors 
and Ellington scholars. It will also serve as proof for 
. those folk who contend that the Duke has gone “wild” 
since 1933. 

If you want to accept Duke Ellington in the same 
publicity pattern of books about Paul Whiteman, Benny 
Goodman and Louis Armstrong, the book measures up 
to good press agent standards. Perhaps it would be un- 
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fair and unwise to expect good biographical writing 
about a living jazz man from the pen of a professional 
music propagandist. 

KENNETH LLOYD BRIGHT. 


For World Peace and Justice 


THE NEGRO AND THE POST-WAR WORLD: A 
PRIMER. By Rayford W. Logan. Washington 
D. C.: The Minorities Publishers. 1945. $ 


N a day when digests, pocketbooks, primers, and out- 
lines are in the ascendancy it is only natural that 
there would eventually emerge a brief, simple study 
of the Negro and the post-war world. Professor Logan 
has “frankly tried to capture the tone of The Headline 
Books of the Foreign Policy Association” and has suc- 
ceeded to a highly satisfactory degree. The fact that this 
is a primer does not at all disparage its contents, and 
one is inclined to think of it as easy background read- 
ing for forums, round-tables, and study groups that 
seek to understand more about the urgent problem of 
the place of Negroes in the post-war world 


In seven brief chapters, one of which is introducto 
Professor Logan has dealt successively with the Negro 
in Africa, the colonial West Indies, the Pacific Islands, 
Latin America, the United States and Canada, and 
the relation of the whole problem to plans for world 
peace. This is no mere primer, however, in which 
the author seeks to present the elementary facts regard- 
ing the Negro in the present period. To be sure, the 
author does this; but there is more in this prime 
than that. Professor Logan is indignant over the way 
in which the great powers of the world have pushed 
Negroes around for the last five centuries and gives 
vent to his feelings in vigorous words. In one place he 
says, “As far as the islands of the West Indies are 
concerned, it [the conquest of the Western World] has 
meant the virtual extermination of the Indian and the 
degradation of the black man as the white man’s slave. 
The Europeans brought their civilization, it is true, but 
they also brought their supremacy which they have 
sought to maintain to this day.” 

There is more in the work than indignation. On the 
line and between the lines, Professor Logan is sug- 
gesting lines of action for Negroes and for others who 
seek to establish peace and justice in the world. Re- 
garding the struggle for first-class citizenship in the 
West Indies, the author asserts, “We must be alert 
to see to it that this goal is achieved as rapidly as pos- 
sible.” In another place he urged, “In order to remove 
as much as possible the danger that the corporations 
would pocket the increased price for goods produced 
by the workers in backward areas the formation of 
strong labor unions is absolutely necessary.” In other 
places the author counsels strong political and social 
action in order to move toward the goal of equality 
of all peoples. 

In his discussion of plans for world peace the author 
is critical of the Charter of the United Nations and 
contends that in several important respects—the pro- 
vision for voluntary surrender of dependent areas to the 
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Trusteeship Council, for example—it does not protect 
w-called backward areas from imposition by the great 
powers. In view of the fact that political and educa- 
tional leaders of the world manifest so little interest 
in the man farthest down, Professor Logan feels that 
the best hope for a fuller life for Negroes in independ- 
ent nations and independent areas lies in the growing 
power of labor in international affairs. There is the 
fnal hint, however, that perhaps the Negro will have 
to extricate himself from his plight. Professor Logan 


‘envisions a black delegate at an international confer- 


ence twenty-five years from now, who will rise and say, 
“Gentlemen: five hundred years is long enough for any 
people to be held in bondage, degraded, spit upon, 
exploited, disfranchised, segregated, lynched. Here is the 
formula for a home-manufactured atomic bomb. Give 
us liberty, or we will give you death.” 


JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN. 


A Book of Lyric Poetry 


TRIAD. Poems by Helen C. Harris, Lucia Mae 
Pitts and Tomi Carolyn Tinsley. Washington, 
D. C.: Privately published. Prepared by Lucia 
Mae Pitts and Plymouth Press. 1945. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


ITH the exception of Miss Walker, we have not 

had a strong female voice in Negro poetry for more 
than a decade. But Negro women are becoming more 
and more articulate, and one of the most promising 
signs that has come to my attention is Triad. It con- 
tains primarily pure lyric poetry, the personal emotions 
of a woman’s heart—or rather of three women’s hearts, 
for it is a compilation of verse by three revealing 
writers. In addition, it has poems that reach beyond 
the personal longings of a woman for love. 

The authors are all three leading active lives in 
educational and technical fields. Coming from different 
parts of the country (Miss Harris from Massachusetts, 
Miss Pitts from Tennessee, and Miss Tinsley from 
North Carolina), they have a common tie in the simi- 
larity of their cultural backgrounds; and they make a 
good writing team, for all three show a highly sensitive 
reaction to the life about them and good writing dis- 
cipline. 

Miss Harris, I think, is excellent in the quatrain, 
especially in “Spin Me a Dream.” For delicate imagery 
nothing in the collection surpasses her “I Heard Your 
Heart’s Soft Tears”: 


In the lightness of the breeze 
I heard your heart’s soft tears 
Drop—one by one, upon a rim. 


They balanced there, then fell 

Into the pool of life 

And welded there, 

A part of something called tomorrow’s dream. 


“Conviction” and a poem of prophecy, “To the Men 
in 350th HDG Company Engineers,” bring a touch of 
the war. 

The poems of Miss Tinsley reveal a calm passion, 


a resignation, it seems, sometimes like the patience 
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and fortitude of woman through the years, as ip 
“Elegy,” “Perchance” and “This Night of Peace.” But 
“Song to X and Son Yet to be Born” shows versatility 
in moods and the handling of meter. 

Of the three authors, Miss Pitts has the most sus- 
tained poetic quality. “The First Kiss” is a_ well- 
executed Shakespearean sonnet; and “Transient,” with 
its single rhyme for each quatrain, is superb in its 
music. “Afternoon Off” uses a commonplace incident 
to give us a peep into a human soul. The long decp 
suffering of the Negro since Emancipation is the subject 
of “Let Them Come to Us.” Miss Pitts’s contributions 
end with “Punctuation Suite,” a poetic orchestration 
that leaves no doubt of her ability as a poet 

This private printing is evidently a trial. And it 
should meet with success. The poems certainly deserve 
formal publication. In our occupation with immense 
human tragedy and large issues, we are apt to forget 
the cry of a single human heart, though in that cry 
lies the key to the understanding of the problems that 
baffle us and the lightening of the “weight of all this 
unintelligible world.” 

N. P. TILLMAN 


A Little Girl Proves Worthy 


MELINDY'S MEDAL. By Georgene Faulkner anc 
John Becker. New York: Julian Messner, In 
1945. $2.00. 


VERY little girl will love Melindy, the 8-year-old 
heroine of this story. Melindy, Gran and Melindy’s 
father, along with General Shaw, the canary, moved 
to the Bethune Building of the Federal Housing Pro 
ject for Negroes in Boston. Everything was so new and 
clean and all the people who were fortunate enough 
to be there vied with each other to see who could keep 
the best care of the buildings. They had lovely flower 
gardens outside, and inside Gran had an electric stove 
and wonder of all wonders—the family had a private 
bathroom. No wonder, then, that the family was proud 
of its FHP apartment. 

Gran had saved the medals won by three genera- 
tions of war heroes—Melindy’s father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather—and she was constantly telling the 
stories of their exploits. Because Melindy was a girl, 
it looked as if she would be unable to give Gran a 
“heroism medal” for the family’s collection. However, 
through her ability to play the piano for school as- 
semblies, she saved the lives of her class-mates in a 
school fire and so she was awarded the Carnegic Medal 
for outstanding bravery. 

This is a well-written book with an interesting com- 
bination of present day Negro life in a housing project 
and Negro history, brought in through the stories of 
Gran’s medals from the Civil War, Spanish-American 
War and World War I. It has humor, excitement, sus- 
pense and the interest necessary for 8 - to 12 year -olds 
Elton Fax, a young Negro artist, has attractively illus- 
trated the book. It is one of the best portrayals of 
middle-class urban life among Negroes and it is hoped 
that more books of this calibre will be published 

AUGUSTA BAKER ALEXANDER 
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HOUSING—-NO NEW PROBLEM 
FOR THE URBAN LEAGUE 


(Continued from Page 146) 


housing program. When the Committee was 
advised of the value of substituting occupancy 
standards for racial covenants, representatives 
of housing finance interests afterwards ad- 
mitted they did not know there existed any 
other way of protecting property and neighbor. 
hoods from deterioration and devaluation than 
the use of the racial restrictive covenant. Urban 
League testimony before the 1946 Hearings of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
in behalf of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Hous- 
ing Bill disclosed the extent the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration had used government au- 
thority to perpetuate the racial restrictive cove- 
nant. We quote from the official hearings the 
reaction of Senator Taylor, of Idaho, and Sen- 
ator Wagner, of New York, to this practice: 


“Senator Taylor: It seems to me it is up to us to just 
put rock-ribbed provisions into the bill that those prac- 
tices are not to be indulged in, that such provisions are 
not to be required. If they do not want to furnish the 
money, Uncle Sam has money 

“The Chairman: Would it not be better to say that 
it shall not be permitted ? 

“Senator Taylor That is why I say, make provision 


against it.” 


The National office of the Urban League 
conducts a constant relationship with federal 
and state housing agencies. Through consulta- 
tion on the national level it has been possible 
to assist local communities in the problems they 
face with local federal officials, recalcitrant lo- 
cal officials and biased housing authorities. 
On the other hand, literature has _ been 
prepared that has played an important part 
in the handling of many local problems. As a 
result, each affiliate has had a direct relation- 
ship to national planning and adjustment of 
local problems because of the program of action 
conducted by the League. 

The National Urban League pioneered in 
community planning when it extended to a 
number of interested cities, through its Com- 
munity Relations Project financed by the 
General Education Board, a facility for con- 
structive, coordinated programming in behalf 
of housing imprevement. Established in the 
fall of 1944, this project is invited to a city by 
a local Council of Social Agencies to survey the 
relationship and status of the Negro population 
to the general community. Following the sur- 
vey, a staff of program specialists, including a 





housing consultant, spends a period of time in 
the community with a view toward activating 
social agencies and civic organizations to “do 
something” about the findings. In some cities, 
for the first,time within the scope of social work 
an extensive know-how program in minority 
group housing problems of Negroes was high- 
lighted in the daily press, through pic- 
tures, news articles and editorials. Hostility to 
public housing for the group in need of this 
type of program has diminished in certain com- 
munities where the necessity for public housing 
was not fully understood. The Project’s ap- 
proach is, however, broader than this phase of 
program. There is full recognition of needs for 
private housing developments, properly safe- 
guarded action in the area of urban redevelop- 
ment, a loan market freely accessible to Negroes, 
measures to improve the standards of Negro 
neighborhoods on the part of Negro and in- 
terracial civic organizations and municipal bu- 
reaus, the urgency of extending municipal ser- 
vices to neglected areas and improvement of 
garbage and other services where these are re- 
miss. People in positions enabling them to take 
a stand have been educated against the pernici- 
ous influences of restrictive covenants. Equi- 
table provision of housing for Negro veterans 
has been urged. All this has been done on a 
local cooperative level, involving local organ- 
izations and people, and within the framework 
of social service. Among the cities served 
through this program to date are: Gary, In- 
diana; Dayton, Ohio; Houston, Texas; Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; St. 
Petersburg, Florida; Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; Chester, Pennsylvania; and New London, 
Connecticut. 


The housing job of the Urban League is not 
an easy one. Housing for persons needing ade- 
quate shelter is challenging without regard to 
the race of those to be housed. The job is 
made more difficult as far as Negroes are con- 
cerned because of the following conclusions 
which constantly confront those who also at- 
tempt to assure the Negro adequate shelter : 


‘1. A disproportionate number of Negroes have in- 
comes too low to pay for the full cost of standard 
housing. 


“2. There is an increasing number of Negroes in the 
upper and middle income groups that are not ade- 
quately served by private enterprise that can af- 
ford t pay the cost of standard housing. 


. There is insufficient land area available to accom- 
modate the housing needs of Negroes.” 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in the Nation's Capital 


A Complete Education on One Campus, 
Graduate and Professional. 
College of Liberal Arts 
Graduate School 
School of Music 
School of Law 
School of Social Work 
School of Engineering and Architecture 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS — R.O.TC. 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 
= ° 
261 Teachers 4,680 Students 
12,329 Alumni 26 Buildings 
sunctaeaneiineniantiia 
REGISTRATION 
SUMMER QUARTER: 
First Term — June 10, 1946 
Second Term — July 22, 1946 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Program 


Training 
is established at Howard University in Medicine. 


For Announcements and Permit to Register, Write 





The Registrar 
Howard University 1, D. C. 











FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community Work Shops 
Education 
Engineering Physics 
Humanities 
Music 
Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 
Social Studies 
For further iiaiainia address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 























COLLEGE TRAINING IN NURSING 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 


o 
Write today for particulars 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 














TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
*“‘Democracy in Action’’ 


Talladega, Alabama 


A Liberal Arts College of Highest Standards. 

Accredited by the Southern Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. 


DR. A. D. BEITTEL, President 
MISS JULIAN L. SCOTT, Registrar 














LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 

Liberal \ uti, (_, 
} alg Home Economies 


a 
vague Gans Education 


Enlisted Reserve / serve Army Corps 


The Schoot of Law—s — wrt Louis 
The Gr Craduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of journaiiom JEFFERSON cITY 
—_—o— 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 

> 








ATLANTA UNIVERSITY | 
School of Social Work 
+ 


Two-year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 
. 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


. 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Sessions 
also 


SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 
a 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 


s 
For Further Information, Write 
Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 


Director 
247 Henry Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia) 











KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Est. 1886 
Class A Four-Year College 


PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 


Degrees offered in: 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 


ee ae 
For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 























HOUSING ACTION MANUAL 


A NEW LEAGUE PUBLICATION 
will soon be off the press 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


Send 10 cents in coin or stamps to: 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway 
New York 10, N. Y. 





INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 

3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 

















“Training Negro Touth for Useful Living” 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
| Complete Clerical, and Business Courses 
Summer Term Begins: Wednesday, Jyne 5, 1946 


A. G. GASTON, President 











| P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 





















Professional courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 
(Primary, Grades 1-35) ............. B.S. Degree 


2 Elementary. Education . as 
ntermediate, Grades 4-8) .........B.8. Degree 
Home Econom 


-~ -& 
(Elementary and High School) .....B.8. Degree 
a Arte: 
and High School) .....B.8. 
TUITION FI PEEE RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for —— ion. 
The State Teachers ny By Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully aceredited -, —~S oe. = Association 


Por further Rha = , ™ write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 











DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Informetion eddress: 


The Registrar 














SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 





F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 














eS CAROL Co 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 





—o— 
Graduate Courses Leading te 
the MA. and MS. Degree 
—o—- 
Information address: 
PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 














JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President | 
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Virginia Union University 


A CLASS A COLLEGE 
with a graduate School of Religion. 














i Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in the liberal 
arts and sciences, religion, education, and 
religious education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or the Dean 
of the College, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 














~ CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

we specialize in opening. closing and auditing books 

corporations as well as making income tar re 


ae ell all alle al ally 


a — 5 have a highly trained force of teachers 
and tants to look after the interests of cor- 
—t~ — 

MOn. 35-3495 


le 
E 8s WEST dence, sindgats, NEW YORK CITY 

















A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
. 

For catalog and information write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
BENNETT COLLEGE 

Box 1589F Greensboro, N. C. 


' 
| 
| 
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Bethune Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Fic:ida 


. 
A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 


a 
Two-Year Curricula in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES” HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS VOCATIONS 
© 
Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 
e 
For Information, address 
JAMES A. COLSTON, President 











KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offering a liberal education under Christian 
auspices for 68 years. 


Co-educational, — non-sectarian in faculty and 
student-body, — bi-racial in faculty and board of 
trustees. Experienced, well-prepared, and sympathetic 
teachers, — pleasant and healthful surroundings 
Courses leading to degrees in arts, sciences, and 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground super- 
vision and musicians. 

Pre-professional preparation for the ministry, 
medicine, and social work. Costs reasonable. 

Evening classes available for teachers 
in Knoxville area. 


For catalog or further information, address: 


WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 








LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
"The Gateway To Christian Education” 

@ STRONG FACULTY 

@ MODERN FACILITIES 

@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. “A” rating from the Southern Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 


For further information write: 
THE REGISTRAR 


Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 
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XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


Por further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 








LIVING IN HARMONY 
(Continued from Page 118) 
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A garden view of East River Houses, New York City 


bers of a single race that threatens to change 
the basic character of the community that an 
exodus will take place. The experiences in the 
housing projects, when examined in light of the 
past experiences in other private undertakings, 
seem to confirm the validity of these deductions 

America is a heterogeneous nation in which 
heterogenity in the occupancy of neighbor- 
hoods had long been the prevailing pattern. In 
recent decades this pattern is shifting toward 
the homogeneous and the class line. It may 
be too much at this time to expect that private 
real estate owners and tenants will modify their 
views on the practicability of interracial tenancy. 
But it is not too much to expect the builders of 
large communities, public and private, to plan 
for the inclusion within their new neighbor- 
hoods of races of all colors and creeds. 

The issue becomes important because the 
present tendency is toward the building of such 
large communities, communities in which the 
minimum unit will be the neighborhood. There 
is a minimum need for shelter within the next 
ten years for 50,000,000 people. Much of this 
housing will be built as large communities by 
mutual home ownership corporations, yield- 
insured developments, urban redevelopment 
undertakings, public and semi-public housing 
projects and large cooperative units, While in- 
tegration of races may be difficult in small scale 
developments, the larger projects can establish 
coherent interracial communities. 

Democracy in housing is more than an ideal 
It is a practical means of recovering the long 





Kingsborough Project Nursery, Brooklyn, N. T 


lost equality among races in America. By ab- 
sorbing the minorities into all projects and all 
sections it offers the most practical method for 
stabilizing real estate patterns and real estate 
values. It is a valid means of resolving the basic 
fears responsible for excluding the Negro and 
other races from neighborhoods. The aim will 
not be easy to achieve but the gain is equal to 
the gamble. The public projects must continue to 
show the way. Publicly-aided private housing 
must be made to conform. Either the present 
pent-up demand for housing may be released 
without plan or guidance into the same segregat- 
ed patterns characterizing our urban neighbor- 
hoods today, or we can gear housing policy 
toward a higher objective—an objective both 
practical and democratic. We can never really 
live in “one world” until we have first learned 
to live in “one neighborhood.” 
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Kingsborough Playground. 


Photos on these pages courtesy, 
New York City Housing Authority 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
Co-ed ucational 


Accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Incorporated in 1856 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 
Industria] Arts, University Laboratory High School 
and Payne Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C. 
Distinguished for Training in Leadership 


For further information write the Registrar 











BOUND VOLUMES 
of the 
1942-1943 Issues of 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
are now on sale 
DOUBLE VOLUME, Price $3.50 


The supply is limited. Send your order to: 
OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway New York 10, N. Y. 











TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses Offered Leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in 
Home Economics 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
Puysica, EpucaTIon 


AGRICULTURE 
Commerciat Dietetics 
EDUCATION 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans — Graduate Study — Veterinary 
Medicine—U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps—Summer School 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 














INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 
See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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Homes and investments 
Queens Nassau Suffolk 


Homes from $5,000 to $25,000 


Investment properties from $4,500 to $50,000 


Loans arranged for veterans 


CARITA V. ROANE 


107-31 Princeton Street 


Jamaica 4, N. Y 
REpublic 9-8094 


8th Ave. E train to Sutphin Blvd 
Q-40 Bus to Princeton St. 
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HAWTHORNE LEE | 
AGENCY 


Real Estate 


MANAGEMENT @ SALES 
“Insurance for Every Purpose” 


143 WEST 125th STREET 
New York 27, N. Y. 


MOnument 2-8020 














A MODEL GARDEN-TYPE HOU SINGS 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from Page 143 


° 
The lake—developed in the center of Day Villages 


offers “the usual summer sports.” 


types of play equipment. All traffic and other 
hazards are avoided. Various groups of mother 
have organized leadership in the educational 
process and direction of the children at play, 

Through the efforts of private enterprise, not 
on a philanthropic basis, but purely from the 
standpoint of sound business and sound ecm 
nomics, these homes are rented for $10.84 per 
room per month. Management maintains all of 
the services so far as landscaping, cleaning, ete, 
are concerned. 

It is of interest for the reader to know t 
careful statistics have been compiled on th 
operation of the Village. On a self-sustaining 
basis, the Village gives to management a fae 
and reasonable return on its investment. The 
Village is able to offer all of the features and 
amenities which have been described, sustains 
itself, and through the co-operation and efforts 
of the people, who in no way are restricted oF 
hampered in living normal and free lives, the 
maintenance and cost of maintenance is rela 
tively less than the generally accepted avera 
cost for maintenance of real estate. 

Therefore, in my opinion, we have proved 
conclusively to our own satisfaction, and we 
trust that on the basis of our background and 
reputation these conclusions will be accepted 
by others, that it is possible to create adequalt 
housing throughout the country ; that it is mor 
ally and socially right for America to awake 
and recognize the problems which confront 
some 13 million American citizens: and that 
on the basis of the principles of American de 
mocracy and freedom, and the freedom of em 
terprise, this long neglected chaotic situation 
can and must be eliminated as has been demon 
strated in this first step—in the development 
of Day Village. 











